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Another Mexican Invasion 


Once on a time, about a dozen years ago, there was a 
Mexican invasion that turned out to be almost a bless- 
ing in disguise—the invasion of the Mexican boll 
weevil. The “critter” was worse than any modern 


bandit, but the campaign to oust it saw the start of a 
new agricultural economy in the United States in which 
farmers’ co-operative work and the Department of 
Agriculture join hands. An epitome of it in the re- 
generation of Christian County, Kentucky, in 


The Survey Next Week 


The GIST of IT— 


THE GOVERNMENT at Washington is 
to have an institute to help it work out effi- 
cient administration as the Bureaus of 
Municipal Research do with city govern- 
ments. Page 742. 


NEXT MONDAY Congress will again 
have before it a bill making of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia a real 
children’s court instead of a criminal court 
for children; and another bill removing the 
“criminal” records which stand against 4,000 
children who have broken a window or 
committed some similarly heinous offense. 
Page 739. 


WARDEN OSBORNE has been acquitted 
on the charge of perjury. Two other 
charges are still to be tried. Page 739. 


COLORADO'S GOVERNOR has threat- 
ened to bring criminal charges against men 
on strike because they quit work without 
giving the 30 days’ notice to their employers 
required under a recent statute. Page 740. 


WE NEED PREPAREDNESS all right, 
argues Mr. Thompson. But it must be more 
than military preparedness. We must be 
ready to prevent war and we have a long 
way to go in overcoming domestic bitter- 
ness and strife in unjust domestic relations. 
Page 743. 


BALTIMORE’S VICE REPORT digs feed 
into immorality among men and women 
who lead outwardly respectable lives, and 
exposes the system of rooming-houses, 
saloons and political protection which speed 
up traffic on the easiest way. Page 746. 


THE CONCLUDING ARTICLE on hu- 
manism’s program which finds  society’s 
ideal in “homes for women.” Page 750. 


CHICAGO WOMEN VOTERS shave 
adopted a municipal platform which is not 
only a challenge to their mayor’s reversion 
to the spoils system but a civic document 
of a high order. Page 742. 


TO SAVE RETAIL and residential sec- 
tions of New York city from the encroach- 
ment of manufacturing the Commission on 
Building Districts and Restrictions has 
gone over the whole area of the greater 
city and proposed a zone plan which reck- 
ons with every block. Page 752. 


SACRAMENTO has adopted the city plan 
prepared by John Nolen. Page 756. And 
Oakland and ‘Berkeley have before them a 
rounded report by the German city planner. 
Werner Hegemann. Page 757. 


SAUK COUNTY, WISCONSIN, has sur- 
veyed its social assets and liabilities through 
its county school children. Page 755. 


WHEREIN JOHN FITCH figures that no 
one is going to fall off even if the indus- 
trial world is upside down. Page 758. 


POLITICAL ACTION has been the least 
of union labor’s activities in this country 
and probably will be, argues Professor 
Carlton, until the “aristocrats of labor’— 
the highly-paid skilled men—feel the pinch 
of cheap machine competition. Then all 
will depend on whether they turn to the 
farmers and tradesmen or to the unskilled 
as their allies. Page 759. 
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EMOVING THE STIGMA OF 
CRIME FROM CHILDREN 


HavING sTIGMATIZED thousands 
“criminal,” the 
United States will rid itself of the stigma 
which thus attaches to it, if two bills 
now pending in Congress are passed. 
These would provide a new juvenile 
court law and remove the “criminal rec- 
ords” standing against more than 4,000 
children in the District of Columbia. 

These children, who number about one 
quarter of those who have passed 
through the district Juvenile Court since 
1907, were “convicted of crime’—which 
may have been merely the larceny of 
a newspaper—and because of this fact 
have a “record” which would forever 
disqualify them from jury duty, and per- 
haps from holding office, or from enter- 
ing the public service. 

No matter how well the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia has been con- 
ducted—and its present judge is held in 
high esteem by the Juvenile Court work- 
ers of the country—the law upon which 
it is based created it essentially as a po- 
lice court for children, with procedure 
and terminology according to the tradi- 
tions of the criminal law and criminal 
courts. 

Early in 1914 Attorney-General Mc- 
Reynolds appointed a committee com- 
posed of Bernard Flexner, chairman. and 
Julia C. Lathrop, Father William J. 
Kerby, Walter C. Clephane and William 
H. Baldwin to suggest the “amendment, 
revision and codification of the laws in 
force in the District of Columbia pertain- 
ing to children and to the jurisdiction, 
practice and procedure of the Juvenile 
Court of the district.” This committee 
early in 1915 made its report, including 


’ the drafts of the two bills now pending. 


On March 13, the House devoted five 
hours to the consideration of the new 
juvenile court bill. No changes of 
importance were made. It comes up 
again on the next District of Columbia 
day, March 27, when those interested in 


' modernizing the Juvenile Court in the 


national capital hope for passage. 
The bill would establish both the let- 


ter and the spirit of the law so that “from 


the moment the law lays its hand upon 
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the child it is to protect and not to pun- 
ish, to help and not to stigmatize.” 

There is some local opposition to parts 
of the bill which provide: that the Board 
of Children’s Guardians shall be ap- 
pointed by the judge of the Juvenile 
Court instead of by the judges of 
the Police Court and the judge hold- 
ing the Criminal Court as at present; 
that the court may in its discretion place 
children, if taken from their parents, 
under the guardianship of an individual 
or an incorporated society or the Board 
of Children’s Guardians (the present 
law names only the latter agency) ; that 
the court shall continue to have juris- 
diction over the child even though the 
child is placed under the guardianship of 
another agency; and that the detention 
home shall be under the control of the 
Juvenile Court instead of the police. 

The chairman of the district commit- 
tee and the member of the committee 
who has charge of the bill on the floor, 
are thoroughly in favor of these pro- 
visions of the bill. Those in touch 
with the situation believe that the bills 
will pass in substantially their original 
form. 
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\ A JARDEN OSBORNE ACQUIT- 
TED ON FIRST CHARGE 
WITHOUT PERMITTING the case 
to go to the jury for determination on 
the evidence, Justice Arthur S. Tomp- 
kins, sitting in the Supreme Court of 
Westchester county dismissed the per- 
jury indictment against Thomas Mott 
Osborne, warden of Sing Sing, last week 
and directed a verdict of acquittal. This 
is the first of the two indictments against 
Mr. Osborne to come to trial. A second, 
charging neglect of duty and personal 
immorality, is set for trial March 30. 

Mr. Osborne was accused of perjury 
in having sworn last summer to Dr. Ru- 
dolph F. Diedling, member of the state 
Commission of Prisons, that there were 
no cases of sodomy among the inmates 
of Sing Sing prison. Dr. Diedling’s in- 
terrogation of Mr. Osborne on this point 
was made in the course of an investi- 
gation conducted by himself and unau- 
thorized by the state commission. 

In rendering his decision, Justice 
Tompkins said: 

“To make out the crime perjury, it 
must appear that false testimony was 
knowingly, willingly, given by the de- 
fendant under oath concerning a matter 
under investigation in a judicial or other 
proceeding authorized by law. Two of 
these elements are lacking here. The 
jury would not be justified in finding 
a wilful intent or purpose on the part of 
this defendant.” 


The justice then referred to the evi- 
dence concerning Dr. Diedling’s investi- 
gation, and declared that 


“when Dr. Diedling interrogated the de- 
fendant he knew substantially all the de- 
fendant knew concerning them [the im- 
morality cases among the inmates], and 
it is not possible he could have been de- 
ceived by the defendant’s replies to his 
questions. The defendant’s refusal to 
answer and his evasive replies were to 
make good the promise he had made 
to the men when they confessed to him 
their offences and received their pun- 
ishments under the prison management, 
namely, that they would not be sub- 
jected to further punishment therefor, 
and that he would go to jail sooner than 
betray their confidences.” 


With respect to Dr. Diedling’s au- 
739 
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thorization, Justice Tompkins said that it 
was his interpretation of the statute 
“that a single member of the commission 
may not make an official visitation and 
inspection unless authorized by the com- 
mission.” ‘To construe the statute other- 
wise, he said, would be “to vest in 
each member of the commission inde- 
pendent power and seven separate and 
distinct investigations and inspections of 
the same institution could be made at 
one and some time, in harmony or in-dis- 
cord with each other.” Such power, he 
declared, would be productive of great 
confusion and would greatly interfere 
with the orderly conduct of the busi- 
ness of the commission. 

This determination of the case, said 
Justice Tompkins, was not based upon 
a technicality but went “to the very 
heart of the case.” 

In cross-examining Dr. Diedling, 
George Gordon Battle, attorney for Mr. 
Osborne, endeavored to discredit the 
former’s professional standing. Dr. 
Diedling denied that while acting as phy- 
sician for life insurance companies he 
had ever certified “poor risks.” Mr. Bat- 
tle then sought to show that he had en- 
dorsed a violet-ray machine for a com- 
mercial concern on the agreement that 
he was to receive a commission of 20 per 
cent on all sales made as a result of his 
recommendations. Letters of endorse- 
ment, declared to have been written by 
Dr. Diedling and bearing his signature, 
were introduced into evidence. 


a aa PEAK OR BUST’”’ 


TO DATE 


EXTENSIVE WorRK for the im- 
migrant has recently been undertaken 
by St. Louis social agencies: The ac- 
tive movement was started by the de- 
cision of the Mullanphy Board, trustee 
of a million dollar fund held by the city, 
to turn its income into constructive 
work for newcomers [see THE SurRvVEY 
for May 1, 1915]. 

The board has established a traveler’s 
aid bureau at the Union Station, but 
the terms of the will under which the 
fund was left to the city half a century 
ago prevent it from giving direct aid 
excepting to persons “on their way bona 
fide to settle in the West.” The city 
counselor is preparing to bring suit in 
the courts to have the will construed so 
that the fund may be used for all im- 
migrants or travelers, whether passing 
through St. Louis or settling there. 

A complete study of the local immi- 
gration situation made by Ruth Craw- 
ford, just published by the St. Louis 
School of Social Economy, will doubt- 
less be used as the basis of the city’s pro- 
gram for aid of the immigrant. The 
public schools within the last month 
have started the first public citizenship 
classes for aliens in co-operation with 
the United States Naturalization Bu- 
reau, with a view to making graduation 
from public school evening classes 


UP 


equivalent to passing the naturalization 
examinations. This work is being sup- 
plemented by classes conducted by -the 
Y. M. C. A. in various centers through- 
out the city under the direction of their 
immigration secretary, Harry ter Braak. 

A second Americanization Day is 
planned for July 4, to be held in the 
city’s town-hall, the Coliseum. Public 
interest in the whole ptoblem is being 
aroused by newspaper publicity and 
meetings. The Civic League recently 
organized a _ special Americanization 
meeting with former Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor Charles Nagel, as the 
principal speaker. 


CQUITTAL FOR COLORADO 
MINERS 


THE FIRST case growing out of 
the uprising that followed the Ludlow 
battle in Colorado on April 20, 1914, has 
resulted is a verdict of acquittal. At the 
so-called “battle of the hog-back” at 
Walsenburg, April 29, 1914, Major Les- 
ter, a member of the militia and a Red 
Cross physician, was killed. Four min- 
ers charged with his murder have re- 
cently been found not guilty at Castle 
Rock, Col., at the end of two months’ 
trial. 

On the petition of the defendants the 
trial was removed from Huerfano coun- 
ty, where the battle took place, to Doug- 
las county, 200 miles north. The county 
is agricultural and the jury, made up of 
eight farmers and four stockmen, agreed 
to their verdict on the first ballot. 

This verdict is considered a most im- 
portant victory for the miners. About 
seventy other indictments are still out- 
standing in which the evidence is largely 
the same as in the case just decided. Be- 
side these, several hundred cases grow- 
ing out of the strike remain to be tried. 
Using the recent trial as a text, leading 
Denver papers are renewing their appeal 
that all cases be dismissed. 


TOP, LOOK AND LISTEN BEFORE 
YOU STRIKE 


THE CRIMINAL prosecution of 
men on strike because they do not go 
back to work when told by a state offi- 
cial that they must do so is a new idea in 
America. The subject became a live one, 
however, when Governor Carlson of 
Colorado threatened such action against 
700 men on strike at Leadville, at a 
smelter of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company. 

“T am informed,” said the governor, 
“that these men, because of their num- 
bers, feel safe in their present criminal 
practice. They are following foolish 
counsel for, if the local police are un- 
able to enforce the court’s mandates, the 
entire machinery of the state govern- 
ment if necessary will be brought. into 
action promptly and effectively.” 


An inquiry addressed to the Indus- 
trial Commission of Colorado brings the 
information that 700 or 800 men employ- 


» 


ed at the smelter quit work on F ebruary _ 3 


ee re 


- 


21 and 22. They alleged a number of © 


grievances including assignment 
a particular store, and the paying of 


money to bosses in return for jobs. The 


of 
wages and being compelled to trade at- 


4 


° 


chief demand, however, was for an in-— 


crease in wages. According to news- 


paper reports, they have been getting 
from $2.10 to $2.50 for an eight-hour ~ 
day and asked for an increase of fifty 


cents a day. 


So far there was nothing unique in — 
the situation, but their action in going ~ 
on strike as they did was contrary to a_ 
law passed by the 1915 legislature of - 


Colorado. 


This law provides that em-~ 


ployers and employes shall give thirty 


days’ riotice of any intended change in 


conditions of employment with respect 


to wages or hours and that after investi- 
gation has been begun by the state In- 
dustrial Commission there shall be 
neither a strike nor a lockout until the 
commission has made its findings. 
beginning of this strike, therefore, with- 
out having given notice of the demand 


and then waiting thirty days, was in vio- 


lation of the law. 
The entire Industrial Commission 
went at once to Leadville and found that 


The | 


peti 


es racer 


mind 


the strikers were principally unnatural- — 


ized foreigners, 


for the most part un-— 


able to speak English. A letter from — 
the commission states that the strikers — 


“in all probability had never heard of the 
industrial law. Recognizing this fact, 


the cemmisssion did not seek to institute — 


prosecutions under the criminal law as 
could have been done, but sought to per- 
suade the men to go back to work and 
obey the law and have their grievances 
investigated in a lawful manner. 


ere te) 


sntuwd nee 


In four days the commission succeeded q 
and practically all of the men have re-— 


turned to work. Their differences are 


now being investigated by the commis-_ 
sion which will in due time make a re- | 


port. 


The smelting company — 


has offered to adjust every grievance as — 
the Industrial Commission may think ~ 
best except the matter of wages and this — 


is now under investigation. 


The whole — 


result was a triumph for the law and is — 


a vindication of its provisions.” 


In a statement given out before the 
commission had succeeded in getting the 


men back to work, Governor Carlson ~ 


said: 


“The striking smelter men at Leadville 
are guilty of a brazen and insolent de- 
fiance of that nrovision of the indus- 
trial law which compels thirty days’ no- 


ty 


tice to the Industrial Commission be-~ 


fore men go out on strike.” 


This is not the first time that the In- 
dustrial Commission has intervened in 


the case of an industrial dispute under — 


the law in question. There was a strike 
of Pueblo barbers sometime back and 
the commission cited the leaders to ap- 
pear before them in Denver and show 


cause why they should not be proceeded 


against under the law. This trouble was 
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speedily adjusted through negotiations 
and no test was made of the law itself. 
Quoting further from the letter of th 
Industrial Commission: 


“It is entirely within the truth to state 
that the law is working very well. Prac- 
tically every group of laboring men in 
the state and every labor union is con- 
scientiously complying with these provi- 
sions. The commission has had two 
formal investigations and made its find- 
ings. These were in the tailoring and 
machinist trades. The tailoring dis- 


pute is entirely adjusted; the machinists’ 


dispute is pending between the employer 
and the employes.” 


OR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
HISTORY 


To uNEARTH the Negro and his 
contributions to civilization is, in brief, 
the purpose of the recently organized 


_ Association for the Study of Negro Life 


and History. Funds will be raised to 
employ investigators to collect all histor- 
ical and sociological material bearing on 
the Negro and the first issue of the 
Journal of Negro History has been pub- 
lished. (Quarterly, $1 a year, 2223 
Twelfth street, Washington, D. C.). The 
editor of the Journal and director of re- 
search is Carter G. Woodson whose re- 
cent volume, The Education of the Negro 
Prior to 1861, was reviewed in THE 
Survey for January 29. 

Mr. Woodson is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, won a Ph.D. de- 
gree at Harvard and has worked in the 
department of history at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. Following three years’ service 
as a supervisor of schools in the Philip- 


pines he traveled over Asia, Africa, and | 


Europe. 


In a statement of the aims and pur- 
poses of the new association, Dr. Wood- 
son says: “In recording the progress of 
mankind, historians have regarded the 
so-called white man’s civilization as in 
indigenous development supreme and 
absolute among the civilizations of the 
world. Most men concede the superior- 
ity of modern civilization, but the asser- 
tion that it is a development peculiar to 
a single race has long since passed 
among scholars. saeAS ton the 
progress of the people of African de- 
scent, writers have been very unchar- 
itable. Not knowing anything worth 
while about Africa and unwilling to learn 


‘much, about it, they have published it 


abroad that nothing remarkable has hap- 
pened there. They have thus fallen vic- 
tims to the weakness of thinking that 
what one does not know of, does not 
exist. 

“Scholars in Europe, however, are be- 
ginning to eradicate this error. A few 
bold thinkers in this country, like Pro- 
fessor Boas, have directed their atten- 
tion to the same problem. And it does 
not require so much argument to con- 
vince an intelligent person that a race 
could not have so long controlled a large 
continent without contributing to civi- 
lization something which has influenced 
the progress of other nations. 


«Probably Guilty” 


THE courtroom was crowded 
and interest centered on a 
slight, palefaced young man stand- 
ing in the pen and facing the 


court. The charge was attempted 
murder and the man_ pleaded 
guilty. Then the police officer 


who had made the arrest went on 
the witness stand and told his 
story. The prisoner had been 
seen by two fishermen wading into 
the waters of the cove, clasping 
an infant in his arms. One of the 
fishermen put out in a boat, the 
other called the police. The man 
had told a confused story of do- 
mestic difficulties, failure to find 
work and the determination to 
“end it all” for himself and his 
child. Two general practitioners 
had tested the man’s mental con- 
dition in a brief interview before 
court opened and adjudged him 
sane. He was found probably 
guilty by the court, held over for 
the grand jury im $3,000 bail, and 
failing to furnish this amount was 
committed to the House of Cor- 
rection for the three months inter- 
vening before the next grand jury 
sitting. i 

Following are the true facts of 
the case as presented to the pro- 
bation officer before the case was 
heard: 

The man has previously made 
three attempts at suicide, and at 
one time he tried to do away with 
his entire family by turning on 
the gas. He has recently been an 
inmate of an insane hospital for 
three months, and is moreover in 
an advanced stage of tuberculosis. 

After the finding of the court, 
the man’s young wife, called from 
her work in the mill to be on hand 
as a witness, told the police officer 
with tears in her eyes that she 
knew “her man is not all there” 
and that he ought to be “shut up 
in a hospiial, not sent to prison.” 

If the man had been under sen- 
tence he could have been sent to 
a tuberculosis sanatorium. As it 
was, he was merely committed to 
jail because he could not raise 
$3,000 bail (small wonder) and so 
was denied the medical care which 
might have saved his life. 

Might not the expenditure of a 
little more time, a little more ef- 
fort, on the part of the police and 
the court have served to “differ- 
entiate” this man to a. certain ex- 
tent, and secure for him the kind 
of care he needs?—H. P. K. 


“With the same thought the people of 
our southern states are gradually realiz- 
ing the fact that the Negroes among 
them are not so much the products of an 
older civilization as the makers of the 
present civilization. 

“The people of color in the United 
States, therefore, are becoming the ob- 
ject of scientific study. Students of his- 


tory here, however, are handicapped be- 
cause of the failure of historians of the 
past to take note of Negroes. The his- 
tory of the colored people is still hidden 
in numerous documents, which in many 
places are now being thrown away. It 
is to save and make available this liter- 
ature that the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History was formed.” 


OR EFFICIENCY IN FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


EVER SINCE President Taft’s Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency stud- 
ied and reported on the administrative 
methods of the federal government, a 
group of public-spirited citizens have 
hoped to develop some plan to carry on 
its work. This is now provided through 
the recent establishment of an Institute 
for Government Research. 

The hostility of Congress when the 
Democrats came into power prevented a 
continuance, under public authority, of 
the work the Taft commission had 
started. This strengthened the belief 
held by some of those identified with 
the commission that the most effective 
effort could be secured through an out- 
side non-partisan agency. Thus the 
idea which found its first expression in 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, which brought about the estab- 
lishment of similar bureaus in many 
other cities, and which led to the Taft 
commission, has now resulted in the es- 
tablishment of this new institute to do 
for the federal government what the 
original bureau has done and is doing 
for municipal administration in the 
metropolis. 

The magnitude of its task is meas- 
ured by the billion dollar budgets which 
first startled the nation and now are ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. The or- 
ganization scheme of bureaus in the 
federal departments will doubtless re- 
ceive much attention—the Taft commis- 
sion declared, for example, that by com- 
bining under one management the light 
house service, the life saving service and 
the revenue cutter service patrolling the 
coast, not less than a million dollars a 
year could be saved. In one office: it 
believed, after studying the day’s work 
of every man employed, that $325,000 
out of $758,000 could be saved. 

The new institute is expected to fol- 
low the same policy as that pursued by 
the various bureaus of municipal re- 
search, co-operating with officials in im- 
proving administrative organization and 
methods. 

The trustees number twenty and in- 
clude three distinct elements—men of 
academic attainment, successful execu- 
tives in large business affairs, and men 
of experience in governmental service. 


. Financial backing is sought on pledges 


which will assume adequate funds for 
several years and the larger part of this 
support is to be raised outside of New 
York. It is expected that the staff will 
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include men who had experience in the 
work of the Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency. The trustees are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Frank J. Goodnow, 
Baltimore; vice chairman, Robert S. 
Brookings, St. Louis; secretary, Edwin 
A. Alderman, Charlottesville, Va.; 
treasurer, Frederick Strauss, New York; 
James F. Curtis, New York; R. Fulton 
Cutting, New York; Charles W. Eliot, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Raymond B. Fosdick, 
New York; Felix Frankfurter, Cam- 
bridge; Arthur T. Hadley, New Haven; 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, New York; 
James J. Hill, St. Paul; C. Lombardi, 
Dallas; A. Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge; 
Samuel Mather, Cleveland; Charles P. 
Neill, Washington; Martin W. Ryerson, 
Chicago; Theodore N. Vail, New York; 
Charles R. Van Hise, Madison, Wis.; 
and Robert S. Woodward, Washington. 


HE CHICAGO WOMEN’S CITY 
i PLATFORM 


“Tus 1s one of the most -sig- 
nificant events in the political history 
of Chicago,” said Alderman Charles E. 
Merriam, as he left the great massmeet- 
ing of women citizens on March 18. “If 
it had been held a year or two ago, the 
situation against which it protests could 
not have existed,’ he added, for there 
were present many more than enough 
voters to have reversed the majority of 
2,300 which nominated Mayor Thomp- 
son and which might have made Chief 
Justice Harry Olson mayor of Chicago. 

The great Auditorium held its thou- 
sands of auditors for an hour and a half 
on a Saturday noon until the fifteen 
speakers had covered every plank in the 
women’s municipal platform. 

It is held to be the best program for 
independent voters, if not the only one, 
ever submitted to the citizenship. Al- 
though called forth by the attempt of the 
present administration to revert to the 
long since abandoned partisan control 
of the City Council and the spoils sys- 
tem of appointment to office, the plat- 
form, as well as the temper of the meet- 
ing, aimed to be far more than a protest. 
The fire of indignation flashed, indeed, 
against the hypocrisy of covering eva- 
sions and violations of law.under the 
claim of !--v-enforcement based only on 
the order closing the saloons on Sunday. 

But the applause of the people was 
still more emphatic in support of the 
constructive policies advanced; in en- 
thusiasm for the merit required by the 
civil service law for appointment to 
office, for a more effective administra- 
tion of the schools, for measures pre- 
venting both disease and crime, and for 
the development of a police policy that 
shall be more affirmative and construc- 
tive than repressive. 

The men and women who spoke 
voiced the deepening convictions of the 
most representative constituencies in the 
city and the women’s massmeeting 


looked to many like the return of the 
t.de to its former forward-moving chan- 
nels. 

The platform declares that 


“when in the administration of the city 
government, officials elected for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the interests of the 
entire community give evidence that they 
are violating the trust imposed in them, 
select their subordinates for the purpose 
of strengthening a political party, and 
attempt to destroy the independence of 
a co-ordinate department of government, 
it is appropriate that those women who 
value the welfare of the city above per- 
sonal or party advantages should make 
known the principles which govern their 
civic activities.” 

The widest extension of the civil serv- 
ice law is demanded with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare on a merit basis. 

Affirming that “it is the first duty of 
Chicago to protect the health of its citi- 
zens,’ demand is made that the City 
Waste Commission’s recommendations 
be carried out—the city to acquire equip- 
ment for removing waste and an inciner- 
ation, plant; that the highest type of 
medical officers be selected for the 
school inspection service; that basement 
bakeshops and kitchens be done away 
with. 

As to schools, the demands are to di- 
vorce them from politics, to select mem- 
bers of the Board of Education and all 
school officials solely on a basis of abil- 
ity and training without interference by 
the mayor; to permit teachers “to exer- 
cise all the rights of citizens, including 
freedom of organization and political ac- 
tion”; to increase adult education and 
community service. 

A department of public recreation to 
consolidate all existing parks and recrea- 
tion centers is recommended. 

To secure enforcement of housing 
ordinances, the demands are for more 
and better sanitary and building inspec- 
tors, increased activity by the city at- 
torney in prosecuting violations and in- 
creased interest by the judges before 
whom the cases are tried, and a discon- 
tinuance of the City Council’s practice 
of granting exemptions. : 

As to crime, the platform holds that 
in so far as it “is the result of poverty, 
bad environment, inadequate education 
or defective mentality, the community 
cannot rely only on prosecution for the 
prevention of crime.” To reduce the 
temptations which lead to crime, it would 
prohibit the sale of liquor in all places 
of amusement, close cabarets, stop the 
sale of firearms and vigorously enforce 
all laws for the protection of children 
and young people. It endorses the 
recommendations of the City Council 
Committee on Crime [see THE SuRvEY 
for March 18], condemns “the appro- 
priation of $10,000 for the use of the 
liquor committee as at present constitu- 
ted,” recommends separate detention in-. 


stitutions for women and boys, and the 
separation of the House of Shelter and 
the Bridewell. ‘ 

In spite of “constantly repeated evi- 
dence” the makers of the platform “re- 
fuse to become discouraged as to the 
possibility of its [the police depart- 


ment’s] being placed on a basis of honest — 


and efficient service.” Reorganization 


of the policewomen, with a woman su- ~ 


pervisior, is demanded; a special strike 
bureau “especially organized to consider 
the rights and secure protection for both 
employers and employes and with au- 
thority to take charge of policing indus- 
trial districts during strikes”; and the 
rebuilding of “Chicago’s wretched police 
stations.” 

Women are called upon to refuse to 
accept payment for working at’the polls 
or for any candidate. The whole assem- 
blage was pledged “to the promotion of 


the welfare of all the citizens and to the © 


securing of equality of opportunity for 
‘all the children of -all the people,” — 
by voting only for those candidates — 
“whose record proves them devoted to 


those principles and competent to fur- 
ther them.” 


ANCE DIVIDED 


THE HEARING on the Mill’s 
health insurance bill at Albany on March 
14 was encouraging to its supporters. 


() asceni TO HEALTH INSUR- © 


Most of those who opposed the bill in its 
present form favored the principle of — 


health insurance and instead of arguing 

against the proposal they urged a com- 

mission to investigate the question. 
Representatives of interests who were 


opposing the bill found other representa- — 


tives of the same interests favoring it. 
James P. Holland, president of the State 
Federation of Labor, and Peter Brady, 
secretary of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of New York city, appeared in 
opposition on the ground that the work- 
ers ought not to pay anything toward the 
insurance fund and that labor had not 
been consulted in the framing of the bill. 
_An adverse letter from Samuel Gomp- 


ers was read. On the other hand, Pauline © 


Newman, ‘appearing for the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, fav- 
ored the bill but opposed the omission of 
maternity benefits. 

Representatives of the Typothetae and 
of the Associated Manufacturers and 
Merchants appeared in opposition, and 
F. C. Huyck, proprietor of an Albany 
textile mill, favored the measure. He 
spoke of the voluntary health insurance 
system that has been in successful opera- 
tion in his plant for several years as 
evidence of the value and necessity of 
such a provision. 

Even the doctors found themselves 
on both sides of, the fence. Lined up sol- 
idly in favor of the bill were the repre- 
sentatives and spokesmen of social and 
civic organizations. 


Preparedness and the People 
By William O. T: hompson 


REPAREDNESS! Around this 
inoffensive synonym for  fore- 
thought have gathered our vocifer- 
ous and contentious elements who 
like gallant chargers sniff the battle 
from afar. What a debt of gratitude is 
owed to preparedness by the fighting 
pacifists—and hosts of others whose old 
line fighting hobbies were getting a bit 
shop-worn and were palling on public 
attention. In preparedness they are 
born again and with youth rejuvenated 
they leap aggressively into the combat. 

The ordinary citizen who wants to do 
the sensible thing is “some worm” when 
compared to the belligerent pacifists who 
fight so hard-for peace that all others 
are “hellions.” If you want to see the 
blazing eyes of wrath and the white 
heat of righteous (always righteous) in- 
dignation—if you want to know how 
fearful human passions run, talk to a 
pacifist. Then you will certainly realize 
that war must be hell. You will also un- 
derstand why the good Lord stopped the 
Tower of Babel. 

In times of piping peace, the “bellig- 
erents” of the land—those of ardent na- 
tures and heroic souls—gathered around 
their “causes” like the fighting clans of 
Scotland round their chiefs, and they 
laid to and smote with jawbones the 
causeless herd—and it was a fine sport, 
but also it was a good scrap and no 
crew of a battleship ever felt better 
when a telling shot was made than they. 
And now fighting for peace is making 
quite a hit with the “aggressives,” the 
meek*but smiting pacifists. 

It would be unfair of us who are not 
so “holy as thou” to condemn the paci- 
fists for this fierce fighting spirit, as we 
believe progress comes from struggle, 
from the conflict of ideas. Unfortunate- 
ly for the pacifists, however, as man is 
a two-fisted animal, it is but a step from 
a contest of ideas to a contest of physical 
force, as the latter is one of the means 
by which man resists the dominance of 
objectionable ideas and furthers his own, 
and in doing so, he is true to the prin- 
ciples of struggle in life—all life, wheth- 
er in the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

The fact that the use of physical force 
is part of the history of such advanced 
and democratic movements as the femin- 
ists and labor movements and is not 
solely the prerogative of governments, 
would seem to prove that at least at this 
stage of the world’s progress, it is one 
of the universally used weapons of man. 

If the struggle and combat which has 
characterized man’s life had reached 
that point of evolution where it was 
limited in its final expression to the bal- 
lot or similar peaceable means, any sug- 


H ERE we have an argument 

for preparedness which has 
two distinctions, First, it binds 
up with proposals for military 
equipment equally vigorous pro- 
posals for developing the physical 
stamina of the people, and for re- 
moving the causes of internal con- 
flict which divide and weaken the 
nation in peace as in war. 

Second, the author ts, if judged by 
practical performance, a promoter 
of peace in the industrial field; a 
man whose work has tended to les- 
sen friction and bring order into 
our economic life. For Mr. 
Thompson was one of the develop- 
ers of the collective bargain in the 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx plant in 
1911, and has been a member of tts 
board of arbitration since. He was 
a member of the board of arbitra- 
tion under the late protocol in the 
cloak, suit and skirt industry in 
New York, and is now a member 
of the corresponding board in that 
industry 1% Chicago; a member of 
the board of arbitration, also, in 
the Hersog factory under the set- 
tlement of 1915 and a member of 
the council of conciliation in the 
men’s clothing industry in New 
York. 

Mr. Thompson was counsel 
for the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations and in the 
first year of the war visited the 
English industrial districts and 


studied the conditions he describes 
in his text —EpITor. 


gestion of preparation for a resort to 
arms would of course be wanton. But 
men have not so adjusted their affairs 
and are not apt in the near future to so 
adjust them as to do away with the ap- 
peal to force. Unfortunately, our per- 
ception of our rights and of peaceable 
means of adjusting contending claims is 
still hazy. Arbitration even in local in- 
dustrial matters is groping its way. The 
development of principles and clear 
views of the relations of nations and of 
men has some distance yet to travel be- 
fore it will be able to furnish a satis- 
factory answer to the many contending 
principles and positions of men. 

In the meantime, men still retain their 
passions, their hate and their bitterness, 
and when national contentions arise 
these lead to war not only of govern- 
ments but of peoples. 

If it is true that struggle and combat 
are elements of life then preparedness is 
proper, and the question becomes rather 
one of what kind of preparedness should 
be undertaken. 

Preparedness as applied to our foreign 
relations must mean not only being ready 


for war if it must come, but also the 
preventing of war if possible—the em- 
phasizing of the diplomatic as against 
the militaristic settlement of internation- 
al disputes, and any program for pre- 
paredness should provide first for a well 
organized, systematic study of foreign 
relations—of the causes which lead to 
war and of the means of reducing such 
causes in the future and adjusting inter- 
national disputes by peaceable means. 

This work should not be left to the 
haphazard of ordinary politics and 
statesmanship, nor be left to lie without 
special emphasis in the general domain 
of the Department of State, which has 
multitudinous duties. It should be made 
definitely and distinctly a special and im- 
portant part of our governmental agen- 
cies, either by way of a commission on 
foreign relations, a separate bureau in 
the State Department, or by specific com- 
mand Congress should require definite 
work from the State Department in that 
field. 

Men of prominence with judicial qual- 
ities should be called upon to take up the 
work, and what is now done by rule of 
thumb should receive connected and 
systematic study, and the work of this 
department should, where possible, be 
the subject of bulletins issued from time 
to time to the peuple, so that those who 
cared to could keep in touch with what 
is being done. This would tend to the 
education of our people as well as of our 
government, and such education would 
cause reason and common sense to be- 
come more and more factors in our 
foreign relations, and passion and preju- 
dice less. 

In addition to a study of the causes 
that have led to war, there is a vast field 
of facts relating to various adjustments 
of international difficulties, between the 
nations of the earth. These would be 
collected and studied, and from this 
study tentative suggestions would nat- 
urally arise from time to time which 
would lead to progress in the settlement 
of disputes by mediation and arbitration, 
and thus would cause a gradual narrow- 
ing of the field of causes for war. It 
would be able to lay the foundation on 
firm ground for the building of a court 
of super-national jurisdiction for the ad- 
judication of most, if not all, internation- 
al disputes. All hope for such a court 
is doomed to disappointment where so 
much darkness and ignorance encompass 
both governments and people as today. 

In any consideration of preparedness 
it is well to remember that a country 
prepares for war during peace. It can- 
not immediately change the basic condi- 
tion of its people, nor in a democracy, 
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except perhaps under the fear of im- 
minent invasion, can it upon being thrust 
into war immediately change “the deep 
grounded habits, customs, and opinions 
of the people. Consequently preparing 
for war means more than merely piling 
up ammunition and guns. It means a 
good deal more than creating armies and 
navies. 


Real Preparedness 


A country that is really prepared for 
war, must not only have all these but it 
must have a sound physical condition 
among the people; a reasonable unity of 
opinion, or to state it differently, there 
should be an absence of any widespread 
or bitter dissensions which strike at the 
national strength; and a workable co- 
operation or cohesion of the various ele 
ments which constitute society. 

You not only must have arms for the 
soldier but you must have a soldier—a 
man of strength, and in the highest sense 
you must give him a country worthy of 
the supreme sacrifice of life itself. In- 
ternal troubles, particularly those arising 
out of a sense of outraged justice; 
health-destroying living conditions and 
demoralizing habits, such as that of ex- 
cessive drinking, weaken the fighting 
power of the nation, and war today, as 
never before, requires the entire re- 
sources of a nation of men and money,—- 
even unto the last penny and the last 
ounce of muscle. The terrific strain 
bears down heavily on the whole struc- 
ture and if the fabric is weak a national 
collapse is the penalty. 

The main resource, as always, is in a 
hardy and enlightened manhood, for in 
the end it is the human heart and head 
and hand that spells success or failure. 
A race of weaklings never yet has sur- 
vived in the historic struggles of the 
world, and so if we really mean to pre- 
pare, we must count and conserve our 
human resources; and while we are 
building the biggest guns, the biggest 
battleships, and a great military force, 
we should be raising a free and fearless 
people, healthy and happy. 

And this today is a matter of the 
most reckless indifference, of criminal 
negligence on the part of the nation, if 
it is true or even approximately true, as 
claimed by an economic investigator that 
nine-tenths of the male workers of the 
country, earn less than $800 a year, or as 
another states that the average wage of 
the American working man is $547 a 
year and, counting the income of the en- 
tire family, that 82 per cent of American 
families have a gross income of less 
than $1,200 a year. Or, as shown by a 
third upon investigation of the income 
of 15,726 families in the manufacturing 
and mining industries, that the average 
gross family income was only $721 a 
year; that 31 per cent of the families 
had incomes under $500 a year, and 64 
per cent of them under $750 a year; the 
average of all the families being 5.6 per- 


sons. 

Such incomes cannot procure for the 
workers. the living conditions in this 
country, that are necessary to build up 
the first requirement of preparedness, a 
healthy, sturdy and intelligent race of 
men and women. 


This under-payment of the workers, 
leads of necessity to under-feeding, un- 
der-clothing and improper housing of the 
workers and their families, to lack of 
protection from disease, and other dele- 
terious conditions with the result that 
the death-rate among the babies of the 
poor is three times that among the 
babies of the well-to-do. And even the 
babies of the poor which survive are the 
greatest source of our defectives, sub- 
normals and delinquents and of the 
shriveled and stunted children among us. 

The under-feeding of the children of 
the poor is in my opinion the one most 
serious peril to the future of the nation, 
It is axomatic in stock-breeding that 
feeding is of the first importance, if you 
would have healthy and efficient stock. 
And this feeding must not. be left till 
birth, but should start with the mother. 
In addition the mother, prior to the 
child’s birth, must not be worn out with 
fatigue or broken down with worry. No 
breeder of stock would permit his dams 
to be hard-worked or harrassed during 
this period. But the mothers of the fam- 
ilies of the underpaid workers are con- 
stantly underfed, overworked and har- 
rassed by worry. 

In addition the under-payment of the 
fathers forces the weak and stunted 
children into the factories at immature 
ages, in order to piece out the inadequate 
family income, where in many cases the 
little remaining strength and vitality of 
the children is worn out and dissipated: 
The number of children between the 
ages of ten and fifteen who are forced 
to earn their daily bread is estimated 
from reliable statistics at the appalling 
number of 2,500,000. Surely, this con- 
stitutes the most serious part of our na- 
tion’s unpreparedness/ 


All this would become tragically ap- 
parent if the nation were ever put to the 
supreme test of a great world war. Any 
desire for real preparedness will make 
the condition of the toilers of the land a 
matter of earnest and immediate consid- 
eration. 


So far we have considered foreign re- 
lations and the physical stamina of the 
people in relation to preparedness. A 
third phase is bound up in industrial re- 
lations, as distinguished from the phy- 
sical condition of the submerged portion 
of our population. In this field the need 
of attention has been given special em- 
phasis by the regrettable conditions in 
England. England is the home of the 
trade union movement, and in some re- 
spects the movement is more advanced 
there than here. The progress of labor, 
however, has been infinitely slow and the 
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steps forward have often cost bitterly in 
the privation of the workers. 

And unfortunately time brought no re- 
laxation in the animosity between em- 
ployers and unions. Both were suspi- 
cious, apprehensive, and fearful of the 
other. When the war came, both part- 
ies, in. my opinion, made earnest and 
heroic efforts to get together for the 
country’s weal. The urgent, unpreced- 
ented and colossal demand for munitions 
called for many immediate changes in the 
conditions of manufacturing, on the part 
of both manufacturers and workers,— 
changes which, if they were to be made 
quickly as the pressing need demanded, 
required harmonious and friendly rela- 
tions between employes and employers. 

Instead of this there was a distrust, 
deep-grounded and _ obstinate, which 
caused the changes in many cases to be 
looked on with suspicion, even when the 
parties wished harmony. These suspi- 
cions were most often on the part of the 
workers, who were asked in many cases 
to relinquish to the employer vital trade 
rules and practices, which in some in- 
stances had been won only after a cen- 
tury of struggle. This suspicion was 
met by some employers with cries of 
treason and disloyalty to the country in 
times of dire peril, which embittered the 
workers. 

The office of the industrial commis- 
sioner, the province of which was to 
handle obstinate. industrial disputes be- 
fore the war, continued its work. Its 
powers were extended and much splen- 
did mediation was done, but the task was 
too vast for ordinary machinery. And 
as serious questions of manufacturing 
methods and supplies, as well as of labor 
practices, were requiring immediate at- 
tention, the government gradually took 
over the control of the manufacturing 
establishments. p 

In other words, the government took 
the employers’ places, as far as supreme 
authority was concerned, cut the profits 
he received, retained him as manager, al- 
though reserving the right to dismantle 
the plant if necessary. By these and 
other means, England to a great extent 
has temporarily bridged the chasm be- 
tween these two classes. But it has 
taken herculean efforts and wise leader- 
ship to bring, this about at a time when 
all efforts should have been centered on 
the prosecution of the war. 


The Workers’ Attitude 


The estrangement between employers 
and employes, which existed in England 
before the war, exists in this country in 
all its phases. Tens upon tens of thou- 
sands of our people are much more in- 
terested in our internal economic condi- 
tion than in our foreign relations, and 
have much more bitterness of soul 
against classes of their fellow-country- 
men than against any foreigners. It is 
this division which is going to form one 


_ of the most serious obstacles to any mili- 
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tary preparedness, for these workers look 
upon such preparedness suspiciously, as a 
trick to embroil this country in a foreign 
war to the advantage of the capitalistic 
class and to the detriment of the work- 
ers, and also as a covert move to create 
a great armed body to be used against 
\them by the upper classes. He is no 
| friend of preparedness, or of the country, 
|who closes his eyes to this condition. 

| In considering and judging the work- 
ers’ attitude toward military prepared- 
‘ness one must bear in mind that they 
‘are told that 2 per cent of our people 
| own three-fifths of all our property while 
the poorer two-thirds own a bare 5 to 6 
| per cent, and that even four-fifths of all 
our people own scarcely 10 per cent oi 
‘the wealth of the land, while on the 
| other hand they are told that the average 
wage of the American working man is 
_ barely $11 a week, with which to sustain 
| himself and family. 


Any attempt for real preparedness can- 
| not pass indifferently the subject of in- 
dustrial relations, and while the question 
is not one which will probably submit to 
| any immediate or patent remedy, it must 
be taken up seriously, systematically and 
courageously, without delay, and in the 
proper spirit, by the government, by the 
_ employers and the employes. The spirit 
will count for much. 


“A house divided against itself cannot 
| stand’—read the history of Poland and 
the causes of its downfall. 


And now we come to a fourth phase of 
preparedness, and that is military pre- 
paredness. If one requires to be con- 
vinced of its need and will not take a 
lesson from the present war, read the 
history of England at the time of the 
Norman conquest when 6,000 men, fully 
prepared, conquered a nation which was 
divided in its councils and which for 
forty years during the reign of Edward 
the Confessor had been basking in the de- 
bilitating doctrine of non-resistance, un- 
til its pulse was feeble and a lethargy 
had paralyzed the spirit of its manhood. 
I cannot understand how any one could 
read it without a profound stirring of his 
blood at the enfeeblement which the 
false doctrine of pacifism brought on a 
great people. 

If, however, England had degenerated 
under the cloisteral reign of the Con- 
fessor, the Norman iron was a tonic for 
her veins, for under the counteracting 
stimulus of this alert and aggressive ele- 
ment, she rose Phoenix-like and began 
the making of a great history. 

The fate which befell England 800 
years ago, and which befell meek and 
cringing Korea only eight years ago, and 
the cup of which was drunk to the full 
by our own American Indians, will be- 
fall any nation that trusts in inoffensive 
innocuousness or divided councils as a 
defense against active, growing and ag- 


gressive nations, who may think they 
have a superior use for the lands, the 
lives or the property of others. 

The power that has given man domin- 
ion over the earth and all things therein 
is not meekness but the power of the 
good right hand directed by intelligence 
and, let us hope, also by humanity. But 
one cannot stay by soft words the ele- 
ments of growth or the instinct of self- 
preservation, and unfortunately man has 
not yet worked out a way of directing 
and controlling these powers in all cases 
without the use of force. This is evident 
from a study of ourselves. 


Democracy and Force 


Certainly in this country we consider 
the nation, as a whole a peaceabie one, 
wherein the practice of democracy is 
constantly growing. Yet we have need 
of police, of courts, and of jails. Theft 
and arson and lynching and rioting are 
common among us, nor are these con- 
fined to the so-called criminal classes. 
We seem unable to express our manhood 
by the use of the elective franchise with- 
out a certain tincture wherein manhood 
is otherwise expressed than in the gentle 
art of peaceful persuasion. And in our 
labor relations we have our strong-arm 
men, our slugging crews, and our armed 
guards,—often the uncertified, but never- 
theless the official representatives of or- 
ganizations that stand for law and order, 
and of other organizations that preach 
brotherhood and solidarity among men, 
and whose aims are idealistic. 

The fact is that violence, like a crim- 
son thread, runs through the fabric of 
our society. The progress of civilization 
has not proceeded far enough in our deal- 
ings with our own countrymen to elimi- 
nate it. In truth, it is looked upon as a 
weapon of progress amongst us—is up- 
held by our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, endorsed by our state constitutions 
in the assertion of the right of rebellion 
and of the right to bear arms, and is 
openly preached as a justifiable weapon 
by militant organizations whose stated 
aims are the uplifting of mankind and 
the furtherance of justice. 

And looking at the world without, we 
find battleships on every sea, forts at 
every port, soldiers in every land, and 
the air is hardly ever free from the re- 
sounding clash of war. Within a short 
space of years there has come the pres- 
ent cataclysmic struggle in Europe, the 
continuous performance in Mexico, the 
family mix-up in the Balkans, preceded 
by the clipping of Turkey’s wings, our 
own holy freedom’s war with Spain, the 
subduing of the Philippines in the name 
of and upon the altar of civilization, 
England's crack at the Boers, the Russo- 
Japanese jar, Chili’s grab at Peru and 
Bolivia and the perpetual one-act pieces 


by the republics of Central and South 
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America. War and violence are too uni- 
versal not to be part of man’s nature, and 
any scheme of our national existence 
which blinks at these facts shows the 
rankest blindness and the most danger- 
ous stupidity in dealing with the national 
welfare and security. 

Nevertheless, some of us doze and 
dream that war will never be our nation’s 
lot, while all the time we are taking a 
more and more active part in world af- 
fairs. We have ennunciated the Monroe 
doctrine as against the world, have built 
the Panama canal, acquired the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and Hawaii, have es- 
poused the cause of China, and have 
thousands of citizens on legitimate busi- 
ness, as well as thousands of government 
officials, scattered among the nations of 
the earth, whom in good faith we are 
bound to protect. 

Furthermore, we are in a world whose 
actions we do not control. We have no 
guardianship. over the ambition, the 
fears, the aspirations nor the predatory 
instincts of the other nations of the 
earth. We have neither command of 
their governments ner of their peoples. 
We have no power over the militaristic 
nor the aggressive capitalistic classes 
therein, and consequently we must either 
be willing and ready if necessary to re- 
sist any belligerent action they may take 
against us, or else if we are to be true 
pacifists, we must accept quietly what- 
ever may befall us. 

The fact is that one of the reasons 
many of us oppose armament is that we 
do not trust ourselves, or the predatory 
elements among us. But if we do not 
arm, we must trust to the same elements 
in foreign and in many cases unfriendly 
nations. In our own case, at least, we 
have some control over our military ma- 
chinery—complete control, unless our 
democracy and those standing for peace, 
are degenerating and incompetent. This 
I, for one, do not believe. 

If we arm, which I believe we should, 
we should see to it that the people are 
in power. We should study out and ap- 
ply whatever may be necessary to de- 
mocratize control over our armed forces. 
The military forces, particularly the 
technical and professional soldier classes, 
should never, either directly or indi- 
rectly, be in a position to cause war, 
should have no voice in the call to war. 
So far as the army is concerned, we 
should, if it is feasible, make it demo- 
cratic by having universal service, so 
that the citizens are the soldiers and 
the soldiers the citizens. And above all 
things, we should see that the other 
phases of preparedness, besides purely 
military preparedness, are undertaken as 
essential and imperative parts of any 
preparedness program, so that when loy- 
alty is preached it is not preached as 
something due a governing class but 
means loyalty to the people. 


Under Cover of Respectability 


Some Disclosures of Immorality Among Unsuspected 


ALTIMORE has been cut to the 
quick. For nearly three months 
she has been gazing, amazed, in- 
credulous, ashamed, at the sight 

of her own body, naked and exposed. 
Apparently Baltimore did not know that 
she had a body of flesh and blood and 
weakness. At any rate, the discovery 
has been too much for her. Sensitive 
Baltimoreans have been made to blush 
and cry, “Such exposure of the truth is 
indecent!” Callous Baltimoreans have 
been made to bluster and cry, “Such ex- 
posure of the truth is false!” 

All this has come about through the 
most searching study of sexual illicit- 
ness that has ever been made of an 
American community. The commission 
that spent three years stripping the 
clothes off Baltimore did not stop with a 
mere report on commercialized prostitu- 
tion, It centered its attention on the 
supposedly law-abiding, supposedly re- 
spectable, supposedly typical men and 
women of Baltimore, the men and wom- 
en who fill Baltimore’s office buildings, 
factories and stores, who occupy Balti- 
more’s professions, who eat in Balti- 
more’s restaurants and who rub elbows 
on Baltimore’s streets at noon time. 
These the commission followed through 
the customary walks and haunts of life. 


What the Commission Found 


It found them, in unexpected numbers 
and in high station, mixing lust and the 
profits from lust with business and 
with pleasure. It found innumerable 
men, seated at their desks in private 
offices, seducing the stenographers and 
other young girls who work for them. 
It found managers in stores making 
gifts to salesgirls and calling them 
“dearie” and “sweetness.” It found the 
traveling salesmen of these same stores 
making nobody knows how many ad- 
vances to nobody knows how many dif- 
ferent girls in the stores’ employ. It 
found men arranging tempting “dates” 
with the girls who take their numbers at 
the telephone switchboard. It watched 
men preying upon waitresses in hotels 
and restaurants. It located them sitting 
across from pretty manicures in a hun- 
dred public establishments, often with 
no other purpose than to have their 
hands held, or their arms leaned on, or 
to arrange rendezvous. It found them 
taking women, married and single, to 
their private offices at night for im- 
moral purposes. And, of course, it 
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found them plentifully in the character 
of rich men—bankers, lawyers, business 
men—supporting one or more mistress- 
es. 

It followed them in their pleasures and 
found them holding week-end debauches 
at the shores that surround Baltimore, 
or infesting the movie houses and util- 
izing the semi-darkness for their over- 
tures. It found them in dance halls, 
meeting girls for the first time and be- 
ginning relationships that ended in im- 
morality. It found them in the parks, 
on excursion boats, walking the streets; 
wherever they went, there it found them 
in unabashed and unrestrained pursuit 
of women whom they could bend to their 
illicit wills. ; 

And it found the supposedly respect- 
able women of Baltimore, in numbers 
less large, but large enough to cause 
even greater surprise than the numbers 
of men, soliciting the attentions of these 
men, meeting the men half way or suc- 
cumbing in the end to their amorous ad- 
vances. \ It found many girls—young, 
pretty, fresh—subjected to undue pres- 
sure from employers and male employ- 
es; sometimes the girls were able to re- 
sist this pressure, but often they were 
blinded by gifts and promises and their 
resistance was broken down. It found 
girls completing an evening’s amuse- 
ment by visits to “furnished rooms,” 
and then lying to their parents at home. 

It found them in every kind of com- 
promising relation: unmarried, yet kept 
by two or three men; supporting the 
men to whom they gave themselves; 
making one man believe they were loval 
to him, when in reality they were the 
mistresses of several. (“It is almost the 
universal rule,” says the commission, 
“for a woman not to be faithful to the 
man who is keeping her’). It found 
married women promiscuously immoral, 
sometimes with the consent of their hus- 
bands. It found many “charity” girls, 
so called because they were willing to 
prostitute their bodies but were indig- 
nant at the offer of pay. It found girls 
frequenting saloons, assignation houses, 
theaters, dance halls—every place that 
men are—now just beginning to tread 
the road that leads to confirmed im- 
morality, now well advanced on'the road, 
now at its end. 

All this the commission found, not 
_with respect to the men and women 
whom everybody knew to be immoral, 
but with respect to the people whom no-. 


body knew to be immoral. In using th 
word “immoral” the commission doe 
not intend, one may suppose, to dam 
every instance of human susceptibilit 
or infatuation. It took the communit 
and its codes as it found them—certai 
commandments professed, certain stat 
utes accepted, and certain relationship 
between men and women presume 
And on every side it found the con 
mandments forgotten, the statutes broke 
and the relationships daily abused an 
disregarded. 

Neither, one may suppose, does th 
commission imagine that’ Baltimore 
unique in these respects. Comparison 
with other cities were not its busines. 
nor could it have made them if it ha 
wanted to, for similar information con 
cerning other places was not at han 
The commission went after facts in re 
gard to Baltimore, and having secure 
these it was willing that the people o 
Baltimore should see themselves in th 
mirror the facts afforded. 


Machinery of Illicitness 


Surrounding all this clandestine illicit 
ness, the commission found a_ giganti 
and recognized machinery of immorality 
profiting from lust and protecting i 
Out of 796 “furnished rooms” investi 
gated, the commission found that 62 
plainly cater in one way or another t 
immorality, while 55 are doubtful. On 
hundred and ninety-six allow only on 
man to call; the rest are open, that i: 
any number of men may call. Amon: 
118 small apartment houses and privat 
residences transformed into apartment: 
111 were found to be questionable, tha 
is, they agreed to rent rooms to person 
professedly immoral or who stated tha 
they would use the rooms quietly fo 
questionable purposes. 

Hotels were found that either encour 
aged or winked at the illicit use of thei 
rooms. Cafés and restaurants reveale 
themselves in large numbers as stamp 
ing-grounds of solicitation. And every 
where there were saloons supported i1 
part upon the proceeds of licentiousnes: 
In the rear of forty-seven saloons un 
escorted women were constantly seen 
actual solicitation was observed it 
twenty-eight, while twenty were connect 
ed with assignation rooms. A few wer 
frequented by women who, on their ow1 
statements, practiced perversion. 

Over and above all this the commis 
sion found the sinister colossus of poli 
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tical protection. “We found it to be 
an incontestable fact,” says the report, 
“that the disreputable saloons, gambling 
houses, houses of prostitution and dis- 
reputable furnished room houses were 
all assured protection, provided they paid 
a certain sum of money or a certain 
pecuniary equivalent.” Let us look at 
this a little further: 


“There is one man who is the ‘boss’ 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘political 
leader’) ; whatever he says may run, is 
let alone; whatever he says must be 
closed, is closed. He claims the power to 
appoint the marshall of police, and to 
elect a state’s attorney of his own selec- 
tion. He furthermore claims 
control of the elections, and consequently 
the county. He works his graft through 
three men. sens 

“In addition to this the ‘political 
leader’ himself owns four saloons and 
has a controlling interest in a majority 
of the gambling games in the various 
parks. From the others he exacts a cer- 
tain percentage.” 


The commission found a general belief 
among the under-world that no arrests 
are made, except in very ordinary cases, 
unless this leader gives his consent. 
When a place is threatened with a raid 
it is usually tipped off in advance. Pro- 
tection money is paid quarterly or 
monthly, regularly appointed collectors 


going through the county to gather in. 


the toll. As a waiter in a saloon said 
to one investigator: “Didn’t you see 
that short, thin man who I. A. M.’ gave 
money to? That was , a deputy, 
who came after the graft.” 

J. J. J., who conducts a bed house at 
East street, told one of the 
investigators that there was absolutely 
no danger of interference by the police; 
that if anything was going to be pulled 
off she would immediately be tipped off 
byeB.G. A. (the political leader). 
“When asked whether she gave the 
police officers graft, she replied ‘No, in- 
deed, they are no account,’ and also said 
that she did not know who was on the 
beat or what they looked like, ‘as the 
county police is just a farce.’ She said 
that, of course, she had to continually 
give up graft to B. C. A., but she did not 
mind that as long as she was making 
good money.” She paid her protection 
she said, through her brother-in-law, 
who takes care of some of B. C. A.’s 
gambling games. 

This woman told the investigator of 
an incident last winter that resulted in 
the loss “of one of her best girls.” She 
said this girl brought from five to seven 
men to her establishment every night. 
While the grand jury was in session she 
teceived word from B. C, A. not to do 
any business until he told her to go 
ahead. The girl brought a man to the 
house shortly thereafter and J. J. J. 
would not let her in. The girl thereupon 


*Needless to say, all initials used in the 
report and in this article are fictitious. 


became offended and has not been back 
since. J. J. J..said she hated to lose such 
a good girl, but she “had to obey B. C. 
A.’s orders.” 


Personnel of the Commission 


The body that has thus exposed Balti- 
more to herself was appointed three 
years ago by Governor Goldsborough. 
It does not bear the appearance of a 
group of either purists or sensationalists. 
On it are some of the state’s best known 
men and women, representing a wide 
variety of occupations: Dr. George 
Walker, associate in surgery at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, chairman and 
director of investigations; Howard 
Schwartz, banker; Jesse N. Bowen, law- 
yer; Dr. John M. T. Finney, clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Dr. William H. Howell, pro- 
fessor of physiology at Johns Hopkins; 
J. W. Magruder, general secretary of 
the Federated Charities of Baltimore; 
Louis H. Levin, secretary of the Feder- 
ated Jewish Charities; George Dimling, 
grocer; Walter L. Denny, dealer in wall 
paper; Frederick H. Gottlieb, retired 
brewer; Robert Biggs. secretary of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society; Anna 
Herkner, associate to the chief of the 
Maryland Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation, and Dr. Lillian Welsh, a 
practicing physician and member of the 
faculty of Goucher College. Simon 
Stein, banker, died before the commis- 
sion completed its work. All of the 
members of the commission but one 
signed the report, which was written by 
Dr. Walker. Mr. Gottlieb submitted a 
minority statement favoring the return 
to a segregated vice district for the city. 


The method of the commission was a 
direct investigation of actual facts; it 
did not hold hearings in a room and 
summon witnesses to testify before it. 
For three years its men and women in- 
vestigators have mingled with the un- 
suspecting townsfolk of Baltimore—now 
holding jobs in stores and factories, now 
sitting idly in saloons and cafés, now 
establishing intimacy with owners, land- 
lords, real estate agents, janitors, any- 
one, in fact, from whom pertinent in- 
formation could be secured. Three- 
fourths of the 1,200 typewritten pages 
constituting the report comprises specific 
cases of conditions found. Heart-to- 
heart talks with girls who thought they 
were chattering aimlessly to kindred 
souls are followed by the cynical con- 
fidences of men and women steeped in 
the viciousness they were revealing. 


For this work the commission trained 
its own investigators for the most part, 
though a few were imported from other 
cities for the value of their experience. 
For five months the inquiry was directed 
by George J. Kneeland, of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. Mr. Knee- 
land was director of investigations in 
the Chicago vice inquiry several years 


ago and has participated.in similar 
studies in Philadelphia, Newark, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and elsewhere. 

The unique contribution of the in- 
quiry was its study of the individual. 
One of the things Baltimore couldn’t 
bear to hear was the conditions that sur- 
round the employment of women in priv- 
ate offices. Of this, the commission said: 


“The investigation disclosed one of 
the most serious features of the whole 
problem, to wit: That there are many 
well-to-do and prominent men who have 
wives and families but who do not hesi- 
tate to employ every possible means to 
induce the young girls in their ' offices 
to have immoral relations with them. 
We have many instances of refined and 
gentle girls who have gone into these 
offices and finally succumbed to the men: 
about them. Many of these men are of 
middle life and over, have grown chil- 
dren and even grandchildren, and yet 
they do not hesitate to use their employes 
in this way. 

“Most of the girl employes come from 
plain people, with small incomes and 
very modest homes. Their employers 
represent prominent men of wealth who 
are intellectually and socially far above 
the fathers of the girls or any men with 
whom they have associated. When such 
a man begins to compliment a girl and 
pay her a little attention, she is very 
much flattered and is prone to let him 
continue his advances. He furthers his 
intentions by asking her some day when 
they are very busy to lunch with him; 
then later, when they are not so busy, 
to lunch with him again, 


“Finally, he takes her to dinner after 
the office work is finished. Then he asks 
her to stay in the evening to do some 
additional work, for which he pays. her 
more than it is worth, or gives her a 
present. This course, with various 
digressions, is kept up until after awhile 
at an opportune moment his purpose is 
accomplished. His plan, though seeming 
to be an accident, has been carefully 
worked out from the first. 


“Tn occasional instances the employers 
coerce the girls into yielding by giving 
them to understand that they will lose 
their places if they do not. There are 
several men whom we have on our list 
who have openly stated that they would 
not employ a girl who is strictly moral. 


“Another thing that has been found in 
studying the office buildings is that usu- 
ally there are several men in each build- 
ing who look out for every young and 
pretty girl working there and try to de- 
vise some means by which they can get 
their clutches on her. This is worked 
through other girls in the buildings who 
act as go-betweens and introduce the 
girl to these men. A particularly vicious 
thing that has come under our notice is 
the continuous effort that has been made 
by these men to induce a pretty, quiet 
and perfectly moral girl of eighteen to 
come to their offices late in the after- 
noon. The investigators were fully 
cognizant of this while it was being done, 
and knew all of the efforts and means 
that were employed. The girl was pro- 
tected and has never yielded. 
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“In the whole course of the investiga- 
tion there is nothing more represensible 
than some of the immoral practices of a 
number of Baltimore’s esteemed and 
prominent business and_ professional 
men. The practices of the red-light dis- 
trict are pale and mild compared to the 
acts of some of these so-called “Christian 
gentlemen.’ A few of them, not satis- 
fied even with seducing the girls, carry 
it further and persuade and sometimes 
coerce them into perverted acts, 

“We are led to believe that of all oc- 
cupations for women, the close associa- 
tion with a man in a private office is one 
of the most likely to lead to immorality. 
Parents and guardians should be fully 
aware of this danger that a young and 
inexperienced girl is liable to encounter.” 


The Menace of the Stores 


In several large stores conditions were 
found to be little better. The commis- 
sion inquired into three of these by put- 
ting its investigators in as employes. 
Here the girls come into contact with 
men customers, traveling salesmen, heads 
of departments and others engaged in 
the store. An attractive girl, the com- 
mission found, is in many instances be- 
set by these men until her resistance is 
broken down. Fine clothing and other 
evidences of luxury often tempt her to 
devise some means by which she can in- 
crease her small wage. Though the com- 
mission did not find any direct evidence 
to show that girls had begun immoral 
conduct on account of low incomes, it 
did find that after girls have once be- 
come immoral their low wages are in 
part responsible for the illicit relations 
that continue and become habitual. 

A variety of ways, the investigation 
disclosed, are resorted to by men in 
stores to establish immoral relationships 
with girls: 


“The employer promises to keep the 
girl during the dull season and gives 
her advantages in the wav of gosition 
and work. _ 

“He makes her presents of clothing, 
jewelry, etc. 

“He leads her to believe that unless 
she accedes to his demand she will lose 
her place. 

“He gives her generally to understand 
that he will take care of her during all 
circumstances if she will allow him liber- 
ties.” 


An official in one store who had been 
married three times and divorced twice 
exerted every effort to make dates with 
girls and called them “dearie’ and 
“sweetness.” He showed one girl a 
picture with suggestive doggerel on it. 
The girls “do not seem to think,” says 
‘the report, “that anything is meant by 
this freshness, and they say he treats 
them kindly and is easy to work under.” 

Here is the method pursued by another 
man: 


“M. I. N. took E. F. to dinner at 
——’s, and after this went to a private 
room with her. He has on a number of 


days gone up to floor No, — and tried 
to make dates with E. C.; he has patted 
her on the cheek, tried to kiss her and 
asked her to go automobile riding with 
him; she has always tried to keep out of 
his way, and has been afraid to be rude 
to him for fear she might lose her posi- 
tion. She says she does not want to 
have anything to do with him in an im- 
moral way, but that he has made several 
other girls go out with him. On an- 
other occasion he was at a hotel Satur- 
day night having ‘supper with one of the 
salesgirls; after that, it was believed, he 
went to a private room.” 


Another man wanted to make a week- 
end of it: 


“M. B., manager of Department —, 
invited Miss B. C. to go out with him 
some evening; he said they would go 
first to a dance-hall, then to a hotel to 
supper, where they would have plenty 
to drink; and finish the night, Saturday 
and the next day, Sunday, in his apart- 
ment. It was his plan to have another 
man, a manager of a department, go 
with them, and the girl was to get an- 
other girl in the store to go along.” 


Not all the danger to girls in stores 
is from within. ‘There are, and we have 
repeatedly met,” says the commission, 
“a number of women who keep houses 
of assignation or other questionable 
places who go to these stores and try to 
induce attractive girls to come to their 
homes.” Indeed, in at least one store, a 
member of the firm was on friendly 
terms with such a woman and frequently 
treated her at the soda fountain when 
she came in. 

“Tt is said on fair authority,” declares 
the report, “that he has some business 
arrangement with her and there is plenty 
of evidence to show that she has had 
for some time welcome access to his 
store and can talk to any of the girls 
she wishes. Recently she came twice 
in one day and openly admired one 
of the young girls and complimented her 
on her beauty. We have also evidence 
that some of the girls in the store have 
been at her house; it is most likely that 
she has procured a number of her in- 
mates through this connection.” Some 
of these inmates also shop at the store, 
one of them displaying and boasting of 
a $1,500 coat that an old man had given 
her. 


Other Employments 


In two factories investigated, the com- 
mission found that young girls are often 
subjected to the harmful influence of 
older women, but it did not find the 
management itself guilty of conduct 
leading to immorality. Neither, in the 
exchanges of the telephone company, did 


it find temptation coming to the 
girl operators, though in the private 
branches, particularly those in public 


places, the case was different. Here, 
especially in hotels, railroad stations and 
large office buildings, the operator is 


thrown into contact with many men, and » 


the investigators found that a large num- 
ber of the girls succnmb to suggestion. 

A girl who acts ‘as waitress in a 
restaurant, the commission declares, is 
subjected to almost uninterrupted solici- 
tation. Many men presume that on ac- 
count of her position it is safe to make 
some kind of proposal to her. “Some 
of the girls resist all of this and main- 
tain their integrity; but many are struck 
down and go along with the current.” 
The commission believes that only older 
and more experienced women should be 
selected as waitresses, and points out 
that in Norway the law imposes a mini- 
mum age limit for waitresses in public 
places. 

The manicure who is not immoral, says 
the commission, is an exception. If she 
is straight when she goes into the busi- 
ness, the surroundings soon overcome 
her scruples. “It may be said in jus- 
tice,” says the report, “that some very 
ladylike men are desirous of having soft 
white hands, with polished finger nails, 
and have no immoral purpose whatso- 
ever,” but “many of the men who fre- 
quent these establishments go there for 
some kind of sexual purpose.” Particu- 
larly is this declared to be true of barber 
shops. “In certain shops an arrange- 
ment may be made through the barber 
with a selected girl.” 


The Keeping of Girls 


The keeping of girls by men who can 
afford such a luxury drew the special at- 
tention of the commission. 


“We have no former data,” says the 
report, “upon which to base a compari- 
son as to whether this form of prostitu- 
tion is increasing or not. It is certainly 
not new; indeed, it is as old as marriage 
itself. It would seem that as the num- 
ber of rich or well-to-do men increases 
in the community there is a correspond- 
ing increase in this form of immorality. 
When a man has sufficient money to offer 
a girl ease and luxury, it is the simplest 
matter in the world to find the girl. 

“Since the investigation has disclosed 
these cases, with such comparative ease, 
it is reasonable to suppose that there are 
in reality a large number of such alli- 
ances. It would be interesting to note 
just how long these relations continue. 
Most of those that we investigated have 
been in existence only a short time; 
some, on the other hand, have continued 
15 or 20 years; and a few no doubt con- 
tinue through life. 

“Considering, however, the fact that it 
is largely a commercial bargain, one 
buying what the other has to sell, it 
seems natural that the relation should 
tend to fail as the commodities diminish 
in value. The girl takes the man entirely 
for his money; the man takes her for 
her youth and charm; but as these be- 
gin to fade he grows tired and seeks 
some fresher and newer body. She in 
turn looks for another man. 

“Tf she succeeds in retaining her at- 
tractiveness, the relation may extend 
over a number of years; but, alas, too 
often the charm is transitory; a few. 2 
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very few years suffice to destroy the 
freshness, and nothing is left that any- 
one wishes to buy. It would seem that 
if a woman realized how unusual is this 
charm and how delicately attractive, but 
on the whole how transitory, she would 
be unwilling to make it a subject of 
barter.” 


And in another place it says: 


“Tt is almost the universal rule for a 
woman not to be faithful to the man 
who is keeping her. Of course, ‘every 
man thinks that he and his particular 
girl are exceptions; though admitting 
the above proposition in general, he gives 
you very definite reasons why he knows 
she is true to him, and he believes with- 
out question that his case i$ a unique 
exception to a maiden’s ways. ~But in 
spite of all his protestations, the poor 
fellow is going the way of all such men, 
and is suffering either from an egotistical 
imagination or from the figment of a dis- 
‘ordered brain.” 


Not all the immorality above describ- 
ed is to be regarded as the man’s fault, 
thinks the commission. It 


“has learned to look upon the responsi- 
bility of immorality as resting about 
equally oh the woman’s and the man’s 
shoulders, provided that the man and 
the woman are of the same age and have 
the same mental and financial equipment. 
But when a man of from forty to fifty 
systematically goes after one of these 
girls of eighteen, the responsibility is 
much greater on his part than on hers. 
She is young, ignorant, poor and un- 
fortified; she is intoxicated with his 
money; she is excessively flattered by 
his attentions; she is delighted with his 
dinners; she is charmed with his gifts— 
and is it any wonder, when she is natur- 
ally weak and non-resistant, that she 
yields to him? He, on the other hand, 
is strong, with a clear knowledge of the 
world, equipped with money and influ- 
ence, and other advantages that inspire 
trust in him. If he preys upon the girl 
it is a selfish and heartless act for which 
legal punishment is insufficient.” 


All this is but part of the picture 
Baltimore could not stand. The classifi- 
cation of “furnished room” houses, 
apartments, hotels, saloons, restaurants, 
theaters and dance halls were other 
parts; the exposure of immorality as a 
commonplace in parks, at private shores 
surrounding Baltimore, on excursion 
boats, and in other places of amusement, 
was another part; and the exhaustive 
investigation of commercialized prosti- 
tution was still another. 


There are no licensed houses of prosti- 
tution in Baltimore today; they have 
been eliminated by the “gradual” method. 
Ten years ago there were 350, with 
1,400 inmates. An unofficial but active 
crusade against such places stirred the 
Police Board to action some years back, 
so that a set of rules was put in force 
and registration was demanded. The 
madams were led to believe that they 
would soon have to discontinue, inmates 
began to desert and patrons to be fright- 
ened, and many houses closed volun- 
tarily. This gradual elimination, hast- 
ened by the activities of the Vice Com- 
mission, continued until a few months 
before the commission made its report, 
when the last place went out of busi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile the commission had made 
a careful study of the inmates of houses 
still existing. Disease was one of the 
things investigated. Physicians went 
into the houses, examined the bodies of 
girls, and took blood tests. Of 289 girls 
examined for syphilis, 177 (63.27 per 
cent) showed its presence. Among 266 
examined for gonorrhea, 245 (92.1 per 
cent) showed its presence either clinic- 
ally or microscopically. Nearly half the 
girls examined had both diseases, and 
only 3.39 per cent had neither. 


The City’s Reaction 


When Baltimore was presented with 
this picture of herself, of which the 
foregoing is but an inadequate glimpse, 
the responses were swift and intense. 
The report was submitted to the gov- 
ernor Thursday, December 23; without 
reading it, he told Dr. Walker to use 
his own judgment about giving it to the 
press. Next day each newspaper in the 
city had a copy.~ Seldom has such a 
bomb been exploded in the circles of 
Baltimore journalism. Monday after- 
noon, when the report was released, 
every paper gave large headlines to it 
and some devoted whole pages to its 
contents. 

Immediately the offices of the commis- 
sion, the residences of its members, and 
the editorial desks of the newspapers 
became the centers of violent telephone 
calls and letters from outraged citizens. 
“Publication of such a report is a dis- 
grace,’ said some. “Baltimore is the 
cleanest city in the world,” shouted oth- 
ers. “A mass of filth, obscenity and 
abominations,” one man characterized 


the findings. “Stating publicly that vice 
has its profits will only attract girls to 
vice,” wrote another. “No such condi- 
tions exist,’ said Mayor Preston, when 
interviewed, while State’s Attorney 
George Hartman declared sorrowfully: 
“T was immeasurably shocked at the dis- 
coveries of the Vice Commission. After 
reading the headlines I perused a few 
chapters in the Bible, which I considered 
very much more profitable.” 

One of Baltimore county’s grand juries 
happened to be sitting at the moment. 
Amazed that there should be so much 
breaking of law of which it itself knew 
nothing, it summoned Dr. Walker and 
one or two other members of the com- 
mission before it in a laudable effort to 
be further informed, But when it de- 
manded the names and identities of per- 
sons alluded to in the report, Dr. Walker 
and his associates replied by closing their 
lips.. Thereupon the grand jury talked 
of contempt proceedings, but presently 
thought better of that matter and de- 
cided that the. names weren’t what it 
wanted. It ended by turning in a re- 
port favoring the continuance of “aboli- 
tion’ with respect.to a segregated dis- 
trict, thereby breaking sharply with a 
long list of its predecessors, which had 
invariably cried aloud for segregation. 

Of commendation: the report; and, the 
commission received few words. ' Not 
even today has any considerable group 
of Baltimoreans made the commission 
feel that its work was appreciated or 
valuable. Here and there a voice was 
raised in the wilderness, but for the most 
part the city has remained indifferent 
or openly hostile. The grand jury’s re- 
port is the only official or civic response 
yet made to the conditions revealed. 

“These vice reformers are a nine- 
days’ wonder,” said a brazen, leering 
bed-house keeper to one of the commis- 
sion’s own investigators; “their craze 
soon blows over.” So it would indeed 
seem. Not even the final recommenda- 
tion of the commission, for a permanent 
morals welfare board, has been lifted 
from the place it occupied three months 
ago—the body of the report. 

Meanwhile, there is hope that the re- 
port will be printed in book form, so 
that cities of similar characteristics and 
greater imagination may profit from the 
vicarious information that comes from 
knowing what one’s sister communities 
are like. 


[One volwne of the Baltimore Vice Commission’s report is untouched in 


the foregoing article. 


This deals with the traffic in newborn babies and dis- 


closes the startling fact that physicians, ministers and others are willing to 
separate a mother from her illegitimate infant for life; also the fact that nearly 


all babies so separated die within a few months. 


will be treated in an early issue of THE Survey.—Enr1rTor.] 


This part of the investigation 


Woman’s Work in the Autumn of Life 


HE problem of woman’s work 
in the autumn of life affects only 
the more fortunate among 
women. Especially it does not 
concern those who have been driven, 
throughout their working life, into fac- 
tory, store, or office for a livelihood. 
Working for a living, or “economic in- 
dependence,” as it is euphemistically 
styled, means for most women early ex- 
haustion. Especially if they have work- 
ed for wages while keeping house and 
bearing children. For mothers who have 
toiled wearily outside the home for self- 
support and have never kept a servant, 
the autumn of life is pathetically short. 

Exhausted by the double burden of 
imoney-earning and child-bearing, they 
die early, for “statistics show that the 
mortality of working women is higher 
than that of working men and also high- 
er than that of other women not at 
work.” (Fatigue and Efficiency by Gold- 
mark, page 23.) 

Those mothers in wage-earners’ homes 
whose lot has been lighter and happier 
because they have not been driven to 
support themselves or their children, are 
yet usually sucked empty of energy by 
the time the children are off their hands. 
They crave rest and peace, not fresh 
labor and strife. The allurements of 
“economic independence’ have no at- 
traction for them. They have no dread 
of “parasitism.” A cozy corner by the 
fireplace in the house of a married child 
and a chance to enjoy the prattle and 
baby tricks of their grandchildren is all 
they ask. For them but a short span 
remains before the sun of their life will 
sink and neither woman suffrage nor 
industrial feminism stirs their interest. 

They only know, without a flicker of 
doubt, that the days of their life in the 
home were crowded full of work and 
joy, that life without their children, de- 
spite all they cost, would have been 


blank and flat and meaningless, and that. 


now, their life’s task ended, and their 
loved ones safely settled, they are ready 
at any time to obey the last summons 
and to chant: “Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” 

But a small proportion of women, less 
than one in ten, have led easy, quiet 
lives, with servants always in their 
homes, with small families to absorb 
their vitality, with the most expert med- 
ical care during every sickness, and with 
doting husbands who have sheltered 
them from the world’s roughest blasts. 
These women abound in women’s clubs. 
They constitute the most leisured class 
in America. 

A convention of women’s clubs is no- 
ticeably gray-haired. It is composed in 
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By Fohn Martin 


THe fifth and concluding instal- 

ment of the series of articles on 
The Four Ages of Woman, in 
which Mr. Martin sets forth a 


“program of humanism” in opposi- 
tion to what he regards as socially 
destructive phases of the feminist 
movement. 


chief part of women of fifty and up- 
ward. They have safely weathered their 
physiological climax; their children are 
grown up; their household is well or- 
ganized and almost automatic, and they 
overflow with superfluous energy. In 
the main their husbands have prospered 
and servants stand ready to cook and 
scrub and wash and dust in their houses. 
They are capable, experienced, ener- 
getic and their obligatory duties do not 
nearly exhaust their strength. They 
reach out for fresh worlds to conquer. 

Arguments as to the evils which be- 
fall women in industry do not fit these 
robust mothers in the autumn of life. 
They have passed safely the mines 
which nature scatters along the chan- 
nels that woman must navigate. They 
are not justifying their seat at the ban- 
quet of life any longer by child-training 
and not fully by home-making. How 
shall they occupy themselves? 

The proportion of such women in the 
population increases as civilization pro- 
gresses, and the span of life extends. 
Their presence is a token of improving 
conditions. As the art of life is better 
practiced they will multiply. So the 
problem of their lives is a problem of 
increasing magnitude. 

Such of them as were earlier trained 
for medicine or teaching may again find 
openings where their widened outlook 
on life, their garnered experience, will 
be valued. Especially in women’s col- 
leges should they find a place. No 
woman should be eligible for president 
of a woman’s college unless, by training 
several children of her own, she has 
passed through the enriching career 
which would qualify her wisely to in- 
fluence younger women just when they 
are gazing with eyes of wonder into the 
land of romance. If it became the com- 
mon custom for women who had been 
trained at the expense of the state as 
teachers themselves to teach their own 
children they could readily return to 
teaching other people’s children in the 
autumn of life. 

But industry does not engage gray 
hairs; industry dismisses gray hairs. So 
‘or most retired mothers, salaried oppor- 
tunities will not open. But they can 


furnish in the national life an altruistic, 
refining element. In their homes they 
have created use values, not negotiable 
in bank or stock exchange, created in 
love, offered without -price. Now they 
can display the same spirit in a wider 
field. Service for pay is not the noblest 
service. America needs a strong corps 
of voluntary workers whose effort will 
not be measured by the check they re- 
ceive at the month’s end. The sordid- 
ness of industry may be relieved by the 
spontaneous gifts to the community of 
its aging matrons. 

The ripened woman has full oppor- 
tunity, if she will but grasp it, to con- 
tribute to the nation’s welfare. Upon 
her may well fall and largely does fall, 
the work of church, charitable society, 
civic association and temperance league- 
So long as there is a mother over- 
wrought and sorrowing, or a cHild yearn- 
ing to be mothered, these released 
women, pensioners from the home, have 
a social service at hand. By private vis- 
iting and public activity they can put 
their leisure and their talents to the in- 
crease of the common good. Themselves 
on the retired list of the home army, 
they can yet volunteer for short time 
fighting abroad. 

For the self-culture of these matrons 
the universities might make special pro- 
vision. They are the real leisured class, 
who are in the strategic position for val- 
uing literature, science and art for their 
own sake. Short courses, such as Wis- 
consin and other universities already 
provide, should be adapted to their 
needs, that, as the forest in autumn 
glows with its brightest colors, so their 
autumnal minds may glow afresh in the 
sunlight of new learning. 

None of the ill results of the higher 
education of adolescent girls can over- 
take such mature students. They are the 
finest post-graduates, graduated from the 
home, prepared to sip at leisure the 
sweets of study in academic shades. For 
ten to twenty’ years they may read and 
think and converse, they may set the 
tone of society, create salons in which 
the art of conversation may be revived, 
encourage painstaking art, appreciate 
progressive drama and offer a constitu- 
ency for the choicest writers. 

It is their privilege to save American 
life from the blight of materialism and 
keep religion pure and undefiled from 
decay. They may redeem America from 
the disgrace that a solid, brilliant work, 
such as Thayer’s Life of Cavour, does 
not sell well enowgh to yield the author 
sufficient in royalties to pay for the type- 
writing of his work, and serious plays 
don’t succeed “on the road.” 
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/in safe courses. 


' of the many wrecks that strew its course. 
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‘livelihood for man. 


They also are the fittest, by ripe ex- 
perience, to correct the vagaries of sex 
feminism, to hold the woman’s movement 
With gentle patience 
they should warn the enthusiastic virgin 
feminists of the perils of love’s journey, 


Their wisdom must furnish the chief 


_ weapons which will meet the assaults of 
| 


perverted sex ideas. Only as they sup- 
ply the guidance and restraint to sup- 
plement the enthusiasm and daring of 
the youthful feminists will the woman’s 
movement be prevented from wrecking 


the national life. 


HUMANISM then would by no means 

make a woman a mere plaything, 
man’s toy or parasite. It sets for her 
work of the noblest order, work arduous 


and unremitting at all stages of her life. 


It is most concerned with the women, 


_ whether rich or poor, who bravely and 


gaily accept Eve’s burden, recognizing 
that maternity for woman is as impera- 
tive for the social good as earning a 
For such women 
humanism provides a career, full and 
rich at each period of life. 

Their education humanism would make 
as careful and prolonged as their 
brothers’, but adapted to their expected 
life’s work, directed to equipping them 
for the complex, exacting duties of moth- 
erhood and home-making, duties for 


Woman’s Work in the Autumn of Life 


which no training can be too good, no 
preparation too expensive. 

Between school and marriage human- 
ism would confine the young woman to 
remunerative work which, by scientific 
inquiry, had been shown to be suited to 
her powers—work preferably connected 
with home-keeping or child-training, and 
never permitted, no matter how lucra- 
tive, if it endangered her health, de- 
ranged her race organs or atrophied her 
maternal instincts. 

Upon marriage humanism would re- 
lease the woman from outside wage- 
earning, giving her by custom always 
and by law in pathological cases, a claim 
upon her husband’s wages. And his 
wages should be fixed upon the assump- 
tion that he is under social and legal 
compulsion to provide for his family. 
Humanism would expect that the couple 
would not shirk parenthood and that, 
therefore, about twenty years of the 
wife’s life would be filled with the bear- 
ing and training to adolescence of three 
or four children. It would honor her 
life-giving service above anything she 
could do as cotton-spinner, shop-clerk, 
lawyer or social worker, standing ready, 
should misfortune befall, to aid her in 
her task, never permitting her in caprice 
nor compelling her for bread, to leave 
her little ones without her care. 

For their early home teaching, if she 
were capable to give it, humanism would 
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pay her at least as much as their whole- 
sale teaching in schools now costs. For 
their well-being it would hold her ac- 
countable, steadily raising concurrently 
its own standard of care of mothers and 
the mothers’ standard of the care of the 
children, until the 300 deaths per thou- 
sand among children under one year of 
age now prevailing among the city poor 
shall be reduced to the 20 to 30 per thou- 
sand now prevailing among the rich. 

For the fine performance of her 
primal functions a shortening home work 
day is as necessary for the mother as a 
shortening factory day for the father. 
Eight hours for the man should not be 
accompanied by sixteen hours for the 
woman. In those nine homes out of ten 
where one pair of hands must do every- 
thing there is still too much to do in the 
home. “Nothing to do” is the cry of 
the woman who, having more servants. 
than children, need be little considered 
in a plan of national organization. If 
she style herself “parasite,” we cannot 
deny her perspicacity. 

The genuine mothers of the nation are, 
however, ofttimes overdriven. For their 
assistance house work must be better or- 
ganized, domestic help re-arranged, home 
nursing made more available, health and 
accident insurance extended, wages 
raised, housing modernized, until society 
may with justice boast that its motto is 
“homes for women.” 


[The four earlier articles in this series discussed The Industrial Subjugation of 
Woman (February 26); Woman’s Work Before Marriage (March 4); The Mar- 
ried Woman in Industry (March 11); and The Mother in Industry (March 18). 
Replies to Mr. Martin’s articles will be published in an April issue of THE 


SurvEY. ] 


”1~ HE COLD, black, water lapping at her face, 
There were others, too, 
Many others, but most died in fear 

And muddy waters choked them in their prayers, 
Ourseful, unholy prayers for their mean lives. 
Some died in fury, some in pain, none prayed 


That I remember. 


As she did for another as she felt 


The cold black water lapping at her face. 
At the foot 
Of the little hill we stood on water swirled 


My friends were out of danger. 


Full of foul broken things. 


To find some floating help to send to those 

We swam for two 

And pulled them, sodden, up to where we breathed. 
We could have done no more, but if my eyes 

Had wandered sooner over that black tide 

And seen her white face as she held on high 
Her baby, I’d have jumped, chance or no chance. 


Who cried across to us. 


BHE FEOOD 


Lyman Bryson 


To a little raft, some drawer or table-top, 
Hnough to float her baby. As her lips 


Moved in the very anguish of her prayer 


The water reached her throat. 
Frail tipping bit of wreckage, on its way. 
Without a farewell kiss or touch she gave 


She set the raft, 


Her baby to the flood and as she watched 


When J first got the shock of grief that was 


Her distant face, I saw her clinging close 
To a swaying wall and holding by one hand, 
As the water, breast-high, rocked her on her perch, 


The raft careened, as if afraid to bear 

Its dear freight over such a deadly road. 
The cold black water lapping at her face— 
We searched and searched It was no more than half a minute’s time 
She clung there, swaying, but I saw the hope 
That filled the moment, saw how unafraid 
She tasted death, and how she thought her prayers 
For the baby’s life were answered. Then she sank 
Not as the others died, not in despair, 
Nor fear, nor fury, but with sweet content, 
Austere and holy on her face. 


The flood 


Black, hideous, moving death, rose up and crushed 
The baby’s raft before the moving light 
Where her white, happy face had been, was gone. 


“How Shall We Save New York?” 
Building Up a Metropolitan City Plan Block by Block 


by Graham Romeyn T\ aylor 


ITY planning is too often re- 
garded as an affair of far 
future rather than as a vital 
“question of the hour.’ But 

this is not the case with the tentative 
report made public on March 12 by the 
New York City Commission on Building 
Districts and Restrictions. Its vital and 
urgent importance was in some degree 
heralded by full page advertisements 
which recently appeared in every New 
York newspaper, putting in large display 
type the question, “Shall we save New 
York?” 

Under this heading appeared an an- 
nouncement by a dozen of the largest re- 
tail stores, and endorsed by more than 
fifty other mercantile establishments, 
hotels and clubs in the Fifth avenue 
region above Thirty-third street. It 
called attention to the property loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the factory 
invasion of the shopping district and 
gave warning that after February 1, 
1917, the signers would give preference 
in their purchases of garments to manu- 
facturers whose plants are located out- 
side of a zone bounded by the upper 
side of Thirty-third street, Fifty-ninth 
street, Third and Seventh avenues, and 


including Thirty-second street and 
Thirty-third from Sixth to Seventh ave- 
nues. 


The statement urges that this region 
be protected from the fate which has 
overtaken the district south of Twenty- 
third street where factories have almost 
completely driven out retail stores, and 
declares that this deserted area contains 
plenty of vacant space for factory build- 
ings. 

This effort to save fine retail and 
residential sections indicates that even 
the more influential business men of a 
great city have come to realize how de- 
pendent they are upon group action to 
protect their interests as affected by the 
sort of a neighborhood in which they 
live or do business. 

Such group action, effective as those 
concerned in this particular situation 
hope it will prove to be, cannot be as 
compelling and far-reaching as public 
regulation of city districts, the consti- 
tutionality of which is in considerable 
measure established by a recent decision 
of the federal supreme court, as_re- 
ported in THE Survey for March 4. 
And furthermore, important as Fifth 
avenue is, the whole of the metropolis is 


vastly more important. 

lf, therefore, the city’s control of 
own development is to be effective a 
the question, “Shall we save Ni 
York?”, is to be answered in an incl 
ive way, there will be necessary not o1 
such group action as that announced f 
one locality but a great popular mov 
ment to put into effect as soon as possil 
the city-wide scheme of districting p1 
posed by the municipal commission. 

If this is accomplished and the cou: 
sustain it, the desirable end sought 
those interested in the Fifth avenue s¢ 
tion will be attained and every otk 
part of the five boroughs will be sai 
guarded as well. Public attention h 
been directed toward the heart of Ma 
hattan, but the way in which many s¢ 
tions now in early stages of growth z 
allowed to develop is of large con: 
quence to the home life of the cit 
millions. 

The work of the Commission 
Building Districts and Restrictions is t 
culmination of nearly a decade of « 
fort. At the New York congestion e 
hibit in 1908 a map was shown sugge 
ing relief of congestion by the re-loc 
tion of factories. Proposed districts f 
factories and warehouses, for offices a’ 
stores, and for residential purposes, we 
roughly indicated. 

The idea grew in favor until t 
Heights of Buildings Commission w 
appointed to be advisory to the Boa 
of Estimate and Apportionment. TI 
commission reported in 1914, suggesti: 
different building regulations for eig 
classes of districts. [See Tue Surv 
for July 11, 1914]. Legislation prompt 
followed under which the Board of Es 
mate and Apportionment appointed t 
present commission to work out a 
recommend a comprehensive districti 
plan. On its tentative report a seri 
of public hearings will now be held. 

After these the commission will su 


MAPS accompanying the tentative 
report of the New York Com- 
mission on Building Districts and 
Restrictions indicate the uses to which 
the commission believes the various 
areas of the city should be restricted. 
Property fronting on streets indicated 
by neither black nor dotted lines 
should be used exclusively for resi- 
dential purposes, the commission rec- 
ommends, no business or industry to 
be permitted—this prohibition not ap- 
plying, however, to farming, truck 
gardening, nurseries or green houses, 
Along streets indicated by black lines 
the commission recommends that bus- 
iness buildings be permitted but none 
devoted to industry. And along 
streets indicated by dotted lines it is 
suggested that there be no restric- 
tions. 
The two sections here reproduced 
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“How Shall We Save New York?” 


mit its final report which, if approved 
by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 


‘tionment, will definitely establish the 


proposed plan, provided, in the event of 
contesting suits, the courts sustain its 
legality. 

The chairman of the commission is 
Edward M. Bassett, formerly chairman 
of the Heights of Buildings Commission. 
Its membership contains leading repre- 
sentatives of the real estate, lending and 
civic interests of the city. Walter Stab- 
ler, comptroller of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, has been very ac- 
tive in the commission's work, serving 
as chairman of the Manhattan sub-com- 
mittee. The commission’s secretary, 
Robert H. Whitten, and consultant, 
George B, Ford, have had charge of the 
expert work in the elaboration of the 
tentative plans. Herbert S. Swan has 
served as investigator, John P. Fox as 
transit expert and George W. Tuttle and 
Edward M. Law as engineers. 

New York has yet to work out a com- 
prehensive plan for its future physical 
development. As pointed out by the re- 
port of the districting commission, a 
plan of port and terminal facilities has 
not yet been determined upon, future 
park development has not been suffi- 
ciently studied, and future extensions of 
transit facilities have not been deter- 
mined. While the present report, there- 
fore, is not part of a’ comprehensive 
plan, it is a major step toward the de- 
velopment of such a plan; and is based 
upon far and away the most thorough- 
going study of city building which has 
been made in America. 

The proposed districting applies only 
to future building. If adopted, it will 
constitute the most important action yet 
taken by any American city to stop hap- 
hazard heterogeneous building and sub- 
stitute a common-sense plan of control. 
As the report properly says: “New 
York city has reached a point beyond 
which continued unplanned growth can- 
not take place without courting social 
and economic disaster.” 

A point emphasized by THE Survey’s 
summary of the report of the Heights of 
Buildings Commission must be strongly 
reiterated also in connection with the 
present report. Other communities were 
warned that to model the regulation of 


show the crowded central part of 
Manhattan Island and a region across 
the East river in Brooklyn Borough 
where a variety of conditions is to be 
found. The adoption of the plan 
would, for example, prevent further 
encroachment of industries along 
Fifth avenue north of Thirty-third 
street. It would protect the Murray 
Hill residential section, south of 


Grand Central terminal, against any 


business or industry. To illustrate its 
effect in a different sort of area, the 
undeveloped neighborhood back of 
Astoria Park would be reserved for 
residential purposes, entirely safe- 
guarded from invasion by industries, 
and business also being excluded ex- 
cept along east and west streets. 
Sections along railroads and most 
of the water front industrial districts 
have been provided by the plan. 


building heights on the recommendations 
of the New York commission would be 
to repeat the too familiar error of ac- 
cepting the New York tenement code as 
a model housing regulation for smaller 
cities. But the present report, like the 
report on heights of buildings, presents 
so clear a discussion of principles that 
there is no necessity for such a mistake, 
and all careful students of city district- 
ing will for years be indebted to those 
who have worked out the scheme for the 
metropolis. 

In leading up to its definite recom- 
mendations as to building districts the 
report summarizes impressively the evils 
of haphazard development and the so- 
cial necessity for public regulation: 

“The ‘present almost unrestricted 
power to build to any height, over any 
portion of the lot, for any desired use 
and in any part of the city, has resulted 
in injury both to the health, safety and 
general welfare of the city and to real 
estate and business interests. Light, air 
and access have been impaired by high 
buildings, by failure to provide adequate 
courts and yards, by the proximity of 
inappropriate or nuisance buildings and 
UISES Sates as 
“There are strong social and economic 
forces that tend to a certain degree of 
order and segregation in building de- 
velopment. But these natural forces are 
not strong enough to prevent haphazard 
development—to prevent the invasion of 
a district by inappropriate uses that are 
destructive of the highest use of the 
district. They are certainly not strong 
enough to ensure the building of the city 
in a stable and orderly manner and with 
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some regard for the amenities of city 
ies : 

* “The social and economic interests in- 
volved are too great to permit the con- 
tinuance of the laissez faire methods of 
earlier days. There is too much at 
stake to permit a mere habit of thought 
as to private property rights to stand in 
the way of a plan that is essential to 
the health, order and welfare of the 
entire city and to the conservation of 
property values. ae 

“Destruction of capital value not only 
in the central commercial and industrial 
center of Manhattan, but also through- 
out the residential sections of the five 
boroughs has reached huge proportions. 
as Economic depreciation due to 
unregulated construction and invasion 
by inappropriate uses has become a haz- 
ard that increases the net 
earning basis required to induce invest- 
ment and consequently lessens capital 
values throughout the city. Whatever 
the capitalized amount that may properly 
be charged to the economic depreciation 
hazard, it is certainly a huge burden and 
one that affects not only the individual 
owners of real estate throughout the 
city but the savings and other large lend- 
ing institutions, the municipal finances 
and the general welfare and prosperity 
of the whole city.” 

Some eight billions have already been 
invested in New York city real estate, 
according to the report. The protection 
of areas as yet unspoiled would “insure 
that the hundreds of millions that will be 
spent in the improvement of real estate 
in the coming years shall be spent for 
the permanent upbuilding of a great and 
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ever greater city. Permanence and 
stability can only be eee by a far- 
sightec | building plan that will harmonize 
the private interests of owners and the 
health, safety and convenience of the 
public. 

“There is an intimate and necessary 
relation between conservation of prop- 
erty values as here proposed and the 
conservation of public health, safety and 
general welfare. Throughout a city the 
areas in which values “have been de- 
pressed by the invasion of inappropriate 
uses or lack of building control as to 
height, courts and open spaces, are the 
areas in which the worst conditions as 
to sanitation and safety prevail and 
where there is the greatest violation of 
the things essential to public comfort, 
convenience and order. 

“The decline in property value in such 
districts is merely an economic index of 
the disregard of essential standards of 
public health, safety and convenience in 
building development. Moreover, a de- 
pressed district of changing occupancy 
is almost always a district in which un- 
wholesome home and work conditions 
prevail. The old building altered to suit 
a new use is usually very faulty in light, 
air and sanitation. Declining values 
make it difficult or impossible to enforce 
proper standards. These depressed dis- 
tricts create the most difficult and per- 
plexing problems in the establishment 
and administration of pee and fac- 
tory regulations. 

“Individual property owners are help- 
less to prevent the depreciation of their 
property. The districting plan will do 
for the individual owners what they 
cannot do for themselves—set up uni- 
form restrictions that will protect each 
against his neighbor and thus be of 
benefit to all. 

“While in New York city economic 
forces tend to the segregation of in- 
dustries of the heavier type along the 
water and rail terminals and to the 
segregation of certain light industries 
near the wholesale, retail, hotel and 
passenger terminal center in Manhattan, 
there are many kinds of light industry 
that are free from any segregating force 
and locate indiscriminately throughout 
the city. 

“There is nothing more vital to the 
city than the housing of its people. 
There is nothing more essential to whole- 
some and comfortable housing than the 
exclusion of trades and industries from 
the residential streets. The seg- 
regation of dwellings on the exclusively 
residential streets adds to the conveni- 
ence, quiet, attractiveness and amenities 
of home life and thus tends to increase 
property values on such streets. 

“In our crowded tenement districts 

the streets swarm with children. 
In such a district the use of the street 
for play purposes is one of the most 
important public uses that the street 
serves. If the traffic induced by busi- 
ness or factory buildings interferes with 
this important public use there is an 
added justification in the interest of the 
public health and safety of so regulating 
the future location of business and fac- 
tory buildings that they will not inter- 
fere with the necessary use of the streets 
by the children. 


“The safety of the residential sec- 
tions should-~ be guarded with special 
care. Stores, garages and industrial 
buildings scattered among the residences 
increase the danger from fire and ex- 
plosion. This fact alone justifies the 
setting aside of strictly residential areas 
wherever feasible. i 

“The problem of congestion of popu- 
lation is closely related to the location 
of trades and industries. Employes 
working long hours at low wages can 
afford neither the time nor the money 
to live far from their work. It has been 
shown that a very large proportion of 
such employes will live within walking 
distance of their work even though. this 


necessitates their living in the most con- 


gested and unwholesome quarters. 

“While the proposed plan for resi- 
dential and industrial districts will not 
cure existing conditions it will help to 
prevent an extension of such conditions. 
This is insured by providing adequate 
housing areas adjacent to the factory 
areas and preventing for the future the 
encroachment by the factories on areas 
required for housing.” 


SHALL WE SAVE NEW YORK? 


A Vital Question To Every One 
Who Has Pride In This Great City 


jew York from what? Shall wo save it from unnatural ond 
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APPEALING TO CIVIC PRIDE 


A full page advertisement in the 
New York Sunday Times. 


In its argument for height and area 
districting the report follows the princi- 
ples established in-the tenement house 
law. It points out that if limited height 
and minimum court and yard provisions 
had been similarly applied to office and 
loft buildings, great loss would have been 
prevented. A speculative builder puts 
up the first high building in a block. 
Other buildings follow. “The result is 
tragic from either a private or a public 
point of view. Whole areas 
have been built up piecemeal with tower- 
ing buildings. Such areas are in pro- 
cess of being smothered by their own 
growth.” Streets are inadequate to 
handle the increased traffic, and the con- 
gestion shuts out light and air essential 
for a reasonable rental basis. 

The advantage of the tenement law 
itself is impaired by the failure to con- 
trol the adjacent erection of other types 
of buildings. Only by a complete dis- 
tricting plan, applying the tenement 
house law principles to all kinds of build- 
ings in all parts of the city, can the best 
interests of all be safeguarded. 


A proper districting plan will insu 
that wherever probable intensity of d 
mand will permit, a certain measure | 
the improved light and air conditio 
that have attracted tenants to the ne 
location shall be permanently retaine 
In establishing light and air provisio: 
the district plan will not usually go 
far, and will in no case go further, thé 
the purely economic standard indicat 
by the mutual advantage of proper 
owners and tenants. 

Wherever individual owners suff 
actual injury for the sake of neighbo 
hood advantage, the report suggests th 
a method of locally assessing benefits ar 
damages could be worked out. On tl 
other hand, certain regulations can | 
established mutually advantageous to < 
property owners and the public—and i 
volving no question of compensation f 
individual injury since existing valu 
are conserved and improved. 

The proposed districting plan has bee 
limited to such features as the commi 
sion feel must certainly appeal to tl 
courts as being well within the reasor 
able scope of police power exercised | 
the interest of public health, safety, ar 
general welfare. 

In working out the detailed distri 
scheme the commission has spent a ye: 
and a half studying carefully, block t 
block, the present distribution of popt 
lation, existing buildings, land value 
time zones for the existing transport: 
tion facilities to all parts of the cit 
data as to contours and grades, and tl 


‘development of the city’s buildings < 


shown by a series of maps covering te 
year intervals. 

The city is divided according to thre 
types of “use districts’—residence, bus 
ness and unrestricted areas. In res 
dential districts only private residenc 
and apartments, hotels, clubs and r 
ligious, educational, curative and phila1 
thropic buildings would be allowed. 

In business districts a list of specific 
industries and uses of a clearly objectios 
able character would be excluded—e: 
ception being made, however, in the cas 
of garages, livery stables, car barns ar 
places of amusement. 

The unrestricted portions of the cil 
include large areas chiefly along tt 
water fronts or railroads where an i1 
dustrial use either exists or is antic 
pated, and also certain large areas ; 
the undeveloped sections where either 
residential or industrial use may prov 
the more appropriate. 

The future of some of these sectior 
would be determined by a comprehet 
sive plan for the development of suc 
enormous areas as those around Jamaic 
Bay, Gravesend Bav and the south sho: 
water-front of Richmond. 

Five classes of height districts a1 
provided, limiting the height of tk 
building at the present street line to 
varying multiple of the street widt 
These multiples vary from two and 
half times the street width in the offi 
and financial section of Manhattan | 
one times the street width in the mo: 
undeveloped sections of Brooklyn, tt 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond. Back ¢ 
the street wall thus limited in heigh 
buildings may be erected higher, pr 
vided the additional height keeps with 


“* How Shall We Save New York?” 


a line slanting from the middle of the 
street up past the limited: street wall of 
the building. 

In limiting the height of buildings in 
relation to the width of the streets, the 
commission uses a principle which has 
been applied since 1885 to tenement 
house construction in New York city 
and which has been extensively used in 
European cities. But a street less than 
fifty feet wide is to be considered as 
having that width and a street more 
than one hundred feet wide as having 
a width of only a hundred feet. 

In establishing districts prescribing 
minimum yards, courts and open spaces, 
the commission has attempted to insure 
that each owner shall make a reasonable 
contribution to the light and air of the 
block. Five classes of these area dis- 
tricts are proposed—designated as A, B, 
C, D and E—the court and yard require- 
ments being in most districts more 
stringent in the case of residential build- 
ings than of non-residential buildings. 
A residential building is defined as one 
used exclusively for residence purposes, 
or if only partly so used, containing 
apartments for more than two families. 
_ In the A dictricts no yard or court is 
required unless necessary to light work- 
rooms. Such districts are warehouse 
areas confined to a narrow belt along 
the water front and terminals. 

The B districts include the most in- 
tensely developed sections of the city 
and those that will be brought within 
twenty-five minutes of the central busi- 
ness districts in Manhattan by the new 
rapid transit lines. In such districts 
rear yards and inner courts are provided 
similarly to those now required by the 
tenement house law. 

The C districts include most of the 
remaining built-up portions of the city, 
embracing sections that will be about 
forty minutes from the central business 
district. Non-residential buildings would 
be subject to the same court and yard 
provisions outlined for the B districts. 
Residential buildings up to five stories 
in height would be permitted with the 
courts and yards authorized by the tene- 
ment house law. But above five stories 
in height a larger area of yards and 
courts would be required than the tene- 
ment house law specifies. 

The D districts include the more re- 
mote or undeveloped areas of the city, 
and large areas are proposed suitable to 
one- or two-family houses, either single 
or in rows. Apartments are not ex- 
‘cluded but are handicapped by restric- 
tions as to the proportion of the lot that 
may be occupied and the size of the 
yards and courts. 

The E districts are small areas that 
are now high class villa districts or seem 
appropriate for such development. 

The commission was asked to recom- 
mend a restriction against apartment 
houses in various private dwelling dis- 
tricts. The intensive investigation that 
would justify the application of such re- 
strictions to particular blocks the com- 
mission was unable to make. It recom- 
mends, however, that the Board of Esti- 

mate and Apportionment provide appro- 
_ priate opportunity and procedure for the 
establishment of such restrictions. 

| 


A County Survey 


by 
School Children 


by 
Mary E. Ross 


NCE I knew a colored washlady 
who used to take her six 
months’ old baby to church with 
her every Sunday morning, 

apparently to the annoyance of the baby, 
certainly to that of thé worshippers in 
the neighboring pews. 
“Manda,” I asked her, “why don’t you 
leave the baby home with your mother?” 
“Lawsy, miss,” replied Manda, “‘it’s 
jest his nater. If he don’t ketch religion 
young he ain’t ever a-goin’ to git it.” 
Whatever the force of Manda’s appli- 
cation, the principle that the deepest in- 
terests are likely to be those established 
in childhood is one which is being ap- 
plied in more than one field of educa- 
tion. Upon this principle Sauk county, 
Wisconsin, is basing a plan which is one 
of the latest contributions to the keep- 
the-children-on-the-farm movement. 
For more than two years every coun- 
try school in Sauk county has made some 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL THAT KNOWS ITS 
COMMUNITY 

The pupils in this Wisconsin coun- 

try school have been working on 

social surveys of the district for two 

years. ; 


kind of a social survey of its district. 
These surveys do not tell of the hours 
of work in steel mills, the wages of 
women artificial ower makers, or simi- 
lar facts, usually associated with the 
term social survey as it has been used 
in some of the great city investigations. 
They give an inventory of the agricul- 
tural capital of Sauk county—its silos, 
creameries, acres of alfalfa, herds of 
pure bred cattle, automobiles, rural or- 
ganizations and so on. They show, for 
instance, that the township which has the 
most rural organizations also excels in 
acres of alfalfa, number of pianos, herds 
of pure bred cattle, and that it leads in 
the good roads movement; of two town- 
ships similar in some respects but dif- 
fering in soil and nearness to the rail- 
road these surveys show that one has 
eight automobiles, the other sixty-six. 
Often they include a short history of the 
districts, and accounts of the local poli- 
tical organization. 


Maps are prepared in school indicat- 
ing the location of the farms, roads, 
streams, town halls, homes, churches, 
creameries, cheese factories, farmers’ 
clubs, mills, and other points of interest, 
as the information is brought in by the 
children. The local government survey 
maps and the map in the county clerk’s 
office are used to fix roads, stream-beds, 
and boundary lines. Geography and the 
difficult art of drawing to scale take on 
a new significance when you are en- 
deavoring to find the line between your 
own apple orchard and John Smith’s 
wheatfield. Many Sauk county children 
have to make a map of their district be- 
fore they can be promoted from the 
seventh to the eighth grade or graduated 
from the school. 

Special maps are used to show some 
special feature. There are cow maps, 
for example, on which each cow owned 
in the district is represented by some 
particular mark which indicates the 
breed. Corn maps show the acreage and 
varieties of corn, and, wherever possible, 
the yield per acre. Other maps show the 
different types of soils in different col- 
ors, the wooded land, the untilled land, 
the number of silos, or the sheep, swine, 
and other live stock population of the 
district. 

A similar census has been taken of the 
modern machinery and conveniences on 
the farms and in the farmhouses, listing 
such things as lighting and heating sys- 
tems, bathrooms, telephones, power 
washers, ice-boxes, vacuum cleaners, oil 
stoves, or typewriters. Sauk county has 
404 automobiles owned by farmers, 68 
electric and 78 gas lighted farmhouses, 
227 bathrooms, 270 kitchens supplied 
with running water, and 635 homes with 
pianos. 

From conversations with old residents, 
and records of school boards, churches, 
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WHAT SAUK COUNTY SCHOOL CHILDREN FOUND OUT 


In May, 1913, there were 27 creameries and 35 cheese factories in the county, 


in at least 440 silos Sauk county farmers were preserving succulence for winter 
feeding and that 750 acres of alfalfa were being grown in this great live stock pro- 
ducing section. Ba i ; 

Collecting data for a “social map” of their country school district (to the right) 
civics, history and geography. 


affords the students effective lessons in 


town officers and historical societies, the 
children of Troy township compiled a 
history of their districts which told the 
names of the first settlers, their nation- 
ality, where they settled, what kind of 
houses they lived in, the crops they 
raised, the tools they worked with, and 
the hardships they underwent in driving 
oxen many miles to market. 

All the county has gained much from 
the information. collected by the schools 
under the general supervision of G. W. 
Davies, the county superintendent. It 
has had a chance to see just how it 
stands and a backward township is stimu- 
lated to copy the methods of its more 
progressive neighbors. 

Neighbors are working together to 
better their district, now that they know 
what are its good and its weak points. 
In one year the schools of the county 
raised $2,500 for their equipment from 
socials and entertainments. In the past 
year seven new rural organizations have 
been formed. 

The greatest advantage of Sauk 
county’s experiment probably lies in the 
interest which it has aroused in the 
school children, the farmers of the 
future, in country life. They are being 
shown the interest and the importance 
of the work in which their fathers and 
their neighbors are engaged. They see 
the past history of their district and 
find out its connection with the larger 
political units of the state. 


ACRAMENTO CITY PLAN 
ADOPTED 


THE CITY commissioners of 
Sacramento on February 24 voted to 
adopt the city plan prepared by John 
Nolen and strongly urged by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This action came just 
in time to save for park purposes, in 
accordance with the plan, land on which 
the construction of an asphalt plant had 
already been authorized by the building 
commissioner. Under the new plan, in- 
dustrial plants will be allowed only in 
areas designated. 

The movement for a city plan in 


Sacramento began with a course of 
lectures by Charles Zueblin. A group of 
business men then organized to have 
Charles Mulford Robinson make a first 
survey. Interest was still further stimu- 


eed 


COMMUNITY FIREPLACE IN A 
PUBLIC PARK 


HE municipal authorities of Mor- 

ristown, N. J., recently appropriated 
public funds for the construction of 
a community fireplace in the city’s 
new park. The idea was suggested 
by Mary Thomas, local leader of the 
Camp Fire Girls. The latter have 
many “baked potato and_ toasted 
bacon” parties. The fireplace was 
dedicated to the Camp Fire Girls and 
the Boy Scouts, but anyone wishing 
to use it may do so by filing an appli- 
cation and reserving a time not pre- 
viously engaged. : 


_lated by Werner Hegemann and a cz 


paign of publicity and education 
carried out. As a result of this, Je 
Nolen was secured to work out the pl 

Chairman C. M. Goethe of the Chz 
ber of Commerce committee, whose 
members have actively promoted the « 
plan movement, points out that while 
plan provides a comprehensive sche 
of community development, the resi 
already secured in tuberculosis con! 
alone, to say nothing of improvem 
in housing standards, are worth all 
effort has cost. 


T. LOUIS SCHOOL CENTERS SI 
VIVE A ‘‘JOKER”’ 


THE EXTENSION of the uses 
schools as social centers outside of sch 
hours in St. Louis has taken on a vig 
ous new lease of life, following a « 
covery which almost closed the schc 
entirely to such uses. After th 
months of deliberation the school bo 
has just adopted new rules which 
only abolish the fees formerly char: 
for many uses of the schools, but wh 
open them wider than before. 

The discovery which almost upset 

plans was a “joker” in a law passed 
the last legislature, excepting cities 
75,000 and over from the act open 
the schools out of hours all over 
state. No one seems to know why 
exception was made, and everyone c 
nected with the bill disclaimed respo: 
bility for it. It was discovered o 
when the school board’s attorney w 
into a proposed revision of the boat 
rules for the use of buildings on ap 
cation of civic organizations. 
. A storm of public protest folloy 
from scores of organizations all over 
city and from the press. The Board 
Education was besieged with request: 
find a way around the state law. TI 
attorney decided that the schools co 
be used out of school hours in the « 
cretion of the board “for educatic 
purposes only.” After two months 
hearings and discussion, the bo 
adopted a liberal view of what constit 
“educational purposes” and decided t 
meetings of citizens for  recreati 
lectures, classes, clubs and public mé 
ings come within the definition. 

The liberal amendments to the rt 
originally asked for have all been mz 
The use of schools as neighborh 
centers will be greatly extended by 
agreement between the park departm 
and the schools under which the p 
department will conduct many of 
recreational activities in school buildi: 
and yards. 


ONTEST IN BETTER HOUSI 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


A competition for plans for 
housing of immigrants in indust: 
towns is announced by the Natio 
Americanization Committee. Prizes 
gregating $2,100 are offered, and 
scope of the competition includes 
merely house plans and sketches 
grouping and arrangement. The vari 
societies and institutes of architects ; 
engineers are co-operating. The c 
test closes May 1. 

Two groups of prizes are offered. 7 
first covers plans for the housing 


orkmen in industrial communities not 
xceeding a population of 35,000. En- 
ries may include designs for single 
amily houses; combined family and 
odging houses which will permit separa- 
ion of the family from the lodgers; 

r boarding-houses or community dwell- 
ngs for numbers of single men or of 
ingle women. The first prize in this 
roup is $1,000, the second $500, and the 
hird, fourth and fifth $100 each. Com- 
etitors are to assume that the com- 
unity is a new one produced by a new 
ndustry—most of the workmen to be 
eeded permanently and the rest, as con- 
truction gangs, from two to five years 
nly. Welfare of the tenant and low 
ost are the two important considera- 
tions urged by the committee. Wages 
f the workmen are assumed to be from 
2 a day to $20 a week. 

The second group of prizes is offered 
for a satisfactory substitute for the de- 
railed freight and cattle cars now used 
to house construction gangs on railways. 
In this group the first prize is $200 and 
the second prize $100. 


LANNING HARBOR CITIES ON 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


RARELY DOES a city planning re- 
port present so many aspects of general 
interest as are to be found in the one 
which Werner Hegemann has recently 
prepared for Oakland and Berkeley, 
Calif. It has recently appeared in an 
unusually attractive volume, published 
by a group of civic organizations. If 
for no other reason, it warrants special 
attention because it is a rounded study of 
an American community by a man who 
served as secretary of the Berlin and 
Diisseldorf city planning exhibits. It 
brings to beara range of city planning 
study extending from continental Europe 
to Australia and the Orient and includ- 
ing a degree of familiarity with a score 
of American cities possessed by few 
even among native city planners. 

While the report is thus rich in the 
application of widespread experience to 
the local problems considered, the local 
Situation itself has aspects of farreach- 
ing interest. It concerns the most im- 
portant harbor of the western coast and 
communities which at one time were ex- 
pected to become the New York of the 
Pacific—for the east or continental side 
of San Francisco bay was early recog- 
nized as the logical location for the great 
harbor city. In fact, as Dr. Hegemann 
points out, if San Francisco had been 
founded in modern times, after the in- 
troduction of railroads in California, it 
would unquestionably have utilized the 
side of the bay where ship and railroad 
meet and where the land is well adapted 
to industrial purposes, rather than the 
small hilly peninsula by the Golden Gate. 

These natural harbor advantages of 
the east bay cities are yet to be fully 
realized, but their possibilities warrant 
the devotion of a large portion of the 
report to the harbor development and its 
linking with railroad facilities. In fact, 
Dr. Hegemann declares that the “indus- 
trial supremacy of the Pacific coast de- 
pends on the official development of the 
east bay section as an industrial and 
commercial harbor.” 


OAKLAND’S BUSI- 
NESS DISTRICT 
SKYLINE 


An almost ideal 
spacing between 
skyscrapers will be 
destroyed if build- 
ing proceeds with- 
out proper height 
restrictions. 


THE ALASKA SAL- 
MON FLEET IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The problem of freight redistribution 
receives much attention in the report, 
but passenger transit facilities and needs 


are also discussed at length. In addi- 
tion to the strong arguments which Dr. 
Hegemann has made in many cities in 
favor of elevated railways instead of 
subways, he plays effectively on local 
pride by pointing out that the blue skies 
and balmy air of California could not be 
enjoyed by subway users. “In Cali- 
fornia, at least, the age of caves should 
give way.” 

Discussion of street arrangement and 
building regulations -calls attention to 
the fact that the business districts at 
present show an almost ideal spacing 
between skyscrapers, a condition which 
should be safeguarded by the application 
of the same restrictive principles which 
the Heights of Buildings Commission 
in New York emphasized. 

The opportunity for inexpensive 
housing leads Dr. Hegemann to contrast 
the pretentious tenement exteriors which 
hide congestion in continental European 
cities with the “square miles of garden 
homes” which American cities have the 
chance to develop. He declares that the 
time when “standards for cheap work- 
ingmen’s homes in the American West 
are set will be a period of the very 
greatest importance in the world’s his- 
tory.” 

In this consideration of the develop- 
ment of home neighborhoods and also 
in discussion of the park problem, much 
attention is devoted to the report made 
by the elder Frederick Law Olmsted in 


1866 when he made a plan for “laying 
out the Berkeley neighborhood, includ- 
ing the grounds of the college of Cali- 
fornia.” And in referring to the “fine 
survey of the park possibilities in Oak- 
land” made by Charles Mulford Robin- 
son in 1906, Dr. Hegemann seeks to 
arouse both Oakland and Berkeley to a 
realization of their backwardness. 

Only a few of the suggestions of Mr. 
Robinson have been carried out. And in 
the case of Berkeley the presence of a 
university has not fostered a park move- 
ment, as is the case in other university 
communities. The existence of the 
“large university campus and the fact 
that the college authorities originally 
contemplated the laying out of a large 
part of their grounds as a public park 
[the elder Mr. Olmsted dissuaded them] 
has been taken again and again as a 
poor excuse for acquiring no municipal 
parks.” 

The City Planning Committee of the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club, and the Civic Art 
Commission of the city of Berkeley, both 
served by Charles H. Cheney as execu- 
tive secretary, co-operated in the work. 


The Gingerbread House, a version of 
Hansel and Gretel, has recently been 
given by forty children at Unity House, 
Minneapolis. The fairy play was writ- 
ten by Lillian Ritchie and was one of 
five chosen for production from plays 
submitted to the Minneapolis Center of 
the Drama League of America ina con- 
test held last May. 
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Industry 


N THE ATTRACTION OF GRAVY- 


Wuen THE world is upside 
down, why don’t people fall off? That 
question is said to: have bothered 
Columbus’ sailors when they found 
themselves sliding around toward the 
underneath side. The tangible and re- 
assuring fact that when they got there 
they stuck somehow ought to be a sooth- 
ing thought now that there seems to be 
such a general feeling of unstable equi- 
librium in industrial relations. 

One week, for example, we find the 
Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York saying to their 
employes, “Will you go on strike, if 
you please, for a few days, so that the 
union can picket our shops and keep 
you out until you join and pay your 
dues ?” 

“Thank ‘ee,’ says the union. “Trust 

us. We'll see that you don’t get any 
more of this worthless scab labor. 
Much obliged.” 
“Not at all,” says the association. 
The pleasure is all ours.” 
Another week reveals the New York 
Federation of Labor and the Associated 
Manufacturers of New York in fond em- 
brace. The exalted spectacle is before 
us of labor and capital—the genius and 
brains of the land, and the horny- 
handed sons of toil—standing together 
shoulder to shoulder for the common 
good. The two organizations are to 
meet, we are told, thrash out their dif- 
ferences, and, instead of fighting each 
other, present a united demand for leg- 
islation. 

The Associated Manufacturers, at past 
sessions of the legislature, have favor- 
ed the exemption of canneries from all 
restrictions on the labor of women and 
children, supported amendments de- 
signed to nullify the one-day-rest-in- 
seven law, and urged the passage of 
legislation to invalidate the law for the 
compensation of injured workmen. 

The New York state Federation of 
Labor has recently been concerned in 
the main with two things: Purging its 
soul of the taint of class disloyalty in- 
volved in association with civic uplift- 
ers (excepting always the National 
Civic Federation) and passing resolu- 
tions in support of James M. Lynch as 
a member of the Industrial Commis- 
sion. The civic uplifters had con- 
demned Lynch because they said he had 
overlooked a little detail involving the 
enforcement of fire laws in factories, 
and a factory had burned down with 
loss of life. But the federation came 
back with the convincing reply that Com- 
missioner Lynch carries a union card. 


REPARENEDSS, too, is contribu- 
ting to the atmosphere of topsy- 
turviness. Of course, the war did it 


first. I heard a preacher, out in West- 
chester county, declare in his pulpit 
some time back, that there never has 
been so much love in Europe as right 
now. The same moral awakening seems 
to be striking America. George Whar- 
ton Pepper, of Philadelphia (one of the 
University of Pennsylvania trustees 
who dropped Scott Nearing for his 
radicalism) in a speech on the neces- 
sity of military training the other day 
gave utterance to a sentiment that will 


‘be heartily approved by both wings of 


the I. W.. W. “What we Americans 
need,’ Mr. Pepper is quoted as saying, 
“what we Americans need—those of 
us who are well-to-do—is to take a 
course in real hardship.” 

And now, in slightly different vein, 
but with serious purpose to do good 
comes Manufacturers’ News, published 
in Chicago by John Mack Glenn, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association. It was Mr. Glenn, who, 
when asked by the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations to name 
the causes of industrial unrest, replied, 
“Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, Ed- 
ward T. Devine, and John M. Glenn of 
the Russell Sage Foundation.” 

The altruistic purposes of Manufac- 
turers’ News are designed to benefit the 
working man rather than the well-to-do, 
and it would accomplish it by an army 
of defense, to be organized by the 
manufacturers. “The material is at 
hand,” says the News, “the best in the 
world. In the industrial plants 
there are millions of men, physically per- 
fect, many of them mentally way above 
the average, clean-cut men of brawn, 
athletic, well put together, ideal timber 
for the finest volunteer army the world 
has ever seen.” 

“Organize them into companies, regi- 
ments, brigades. 


O ONE ever recommends a 
“course in real hardship” 
for the workers. 

Every year 30,000 of them are 
killed in industrial accidents and 
a million seriously injured in the 
United States alone. Over 150,- 
000 steel workers have a twelve- 
hour day. Some 3,000,0c0 wage- 
earners in the country work seven 


days a week and 25,000,000 suffer 


occasionally or regularly from 
enforced idleness. An army of 
2,000,000 children under 15 years 
of age have put school days be- 
hind them and gone to work; and 
not one wage-earner in ten gets 
income enough to support a fam- 
ily and meet the ordinary hazards 
of life. 
Perhaps that’s_why. 


“The army would be a world beates 

The way to organize this army is 
“throw away .dumb-bells, Indian-clul 
and baseball bats” and “substitute t 
setting up exercises of the regul 
army.” 

The idea is good! Let the truck dri 
ers’ union give up their wand drills a 
the blast furnace workers lay aside the 
skates. Serious times are upon us. 

The growing corpulence of facto 
workers too—that must be taken 
hand and who better than the manufa 
turers know how to deal with it? D, 
after day a large part of the precio 
luncheon period is devoted exclusive 
to eating food. There is a better a 
more economical way and Mr. Gle 
urges his fellow employers to “ta 
your men out during the noon hour ai 
put them through the calisthenics th 
will make them supple, keep their wa 
lines within athletic bounds, and relie 
the fatigue that comes from bendii 
over a work bench or the monotono 
motions that are a feature of machi 
work da; after day.” 


OW the value in this sort of thi: 
lies in what it will do for the me 
It will be fine for their health for o: 
thing. In spite of contrary views sa 
to be prevailing among English Qua 
ers and German Socialists, Man 
facturers' News has information th 
“young men and boys who have receiv 
a certain amount of military traini1 
live, on an average, five years long 
than those who have not had such trai 
ing.” If there is any doubt about t 
matter, it “can easily be verified.” At 
anyway, “it sounds reasonable.” 
Then, again, it would be a means | 
recreation. Working people often ha’ 
crude and perverted ideas on this su 
ject. Witness Manufacturers’ News: 


“Their idea of recreation is to go 
the moving-pictures or perhaps to |] 
around some park on a Sunday. The 
diversions are good, but military ser 
ice is much better. You have observ 
the soldierly bearing of men of milita’ 
training. They are erect; their step 
elastic. They are clear-eyed. Th 
look a man fearlessly in the face. J} 
round shoulders. The evolutions | 
parade, practice marches, the manual | 
arms, the drills on the factory grounc 
the summer camps that will follow as 
matter of course will afford splend 
recreation.” 


There is |a wide difference between tl 
altruism of Mr. Pepper and that of M 
Glenn. The former wants to impro 
his own class by giving them a “cour 
in hardship.” Mr. Glenn’s moveme 
for human improvement is for tl 
workers alone! No manufacturer | 


employer is to join the army. It is — 
be an army of “workingmen,” “wor! 
ing women,” “employes.” “This,” sa: 


Manufacturers’ News, “is our idea 
universal preparedness. 


ES, it’s an upside-down world. Bi 
there is nothing new about the 
And no one is going to fall off; n 
even, unfortunately, the people who a: 

bent on keeping it that way. 
JteAca 
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HE workingmen of America 

were important political factors 

in the decades immediately pre 

ceding the opening of the Civil 
War. The establishment of the public, 
tax-supported school system, the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt, the pass- 
age of mechanics’ lien laws, and the en- 
actment of the famous homestéad act 
which has been such an important factor 
in the settlement of the western part of 
the United States, are some of the sig- 
nificant measures of the pre-Civil War 
period for which we are deeply indebted 
to the workingmen of our nation. 

In more recent times, however, condi- 
tions have changed. Although the wage- 
earners constitute a large and increasing 
percentage of the electors of the nation, 
their influence upon legislation is less 
potent and compelling today than in the 
twenties and thirties of the last century. 
This certainly is not because labor is 
contented and has no economic or poli- 
tical demands to make. What then are 
the chief causes of the present impotericy 
of the vast and discontented army of 
American wage-earners? 

Since unorganized labor consists of 

_unguided and disunited groups of wage- 
earners, it only becomes an important 
and potent factor for the betterment of 
labor conditions on either the industrial 
or the political field when it adheres to 
the program of organized labor. There- 
fore, the causes of the political weak- 
ness of organized labor are also causes 
of the political impotence of all Ameri- 
can wage-earners. 

One reason that may be assigned for 
the political weakness of the American 
wage-earners of today is their failure to 
develop a strong labor party. The tradi- 
tion that American labor organizations, 
if they would avoid early and rapid dis- 
integration, should steer clear of the 
pitfalls of politics reaches back as far as 
the short but spectacular career of the 
local workingmen’s parties of 1827 and 
1839. The disintegration of the Nation- 
al Labor Union in the last of the sixties 
has been attributed to political activity. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
founded in 1881, has never emphasized 
political activity. The federation has 
been dominated from its inception by a 
small group of leaders—among whom 
the most prominent has been, and still 
is, its president, Samuel Gompers. The 
reiterated determination of that great or- 
ganization not to recommend the forma- 
tion of a separate labor party is in no 

| small measure due to the powerful in- 
fluence of Mr. Gompers. 

The leaders of the federation attempt 
to swing the vote of organized labor to 
the party or to the candidates promising 
to support the legislative program out- 
lined by organized labor. They hope to 
take advantage of every opportunity 
which promises tangible results favor- 
able to the wage-earners. It is the pur- 
pose to “stand faithfully by our friends” 
and to “oppose and defeat our enemies.” 
“Organized labor must see to it that 
trade union men are nominated and elec- 
ted to municipal, county and state offices; 
that trade union men represent its in- 
terests in the state legislatures and in 
Congress.” The advocates of this con- 
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servative policy assert that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is not partisan 
to a political party but that it is partisan 
to a principle. 

The reports of the federation offer 
some interesting statistics as to labor 
men in the United States Congress. In 
1906, six labor men were elected to the 
House of Representatives; in 1908, 
these members were re-elected and four 
more union-card men were chosen. In 
1910, fifteen labor men were elected. 
One of these, W. B. Wilson, became 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Labor; and, in 1913, he was appointed 
secretary of labor, which position he still 
holds. In, 1913, the following statement 
was given out in regard to union men in 
the Sixty-third Congress: 

“Sixteen members of the House of 
Representatives are union men with full 
paid-up union cards. Several members 
carry honorary cards in trade unions, 
and a large number of representatives 
are openly sympathetic with the aims 
and objects of the organizations of labor. 
The Senate apparently contains more 
members sympathetic to labor’s aims 
than was formerly the case; one senator 
carries a union card and one other pos- 
sesses an honerary card.” 

Nevertheless, many unionists are 
questioning the efficacy of the “reward 
and punish” method and are asserting 
that little has actually been accomplish- 
ed. Indeed, Colorado may be pointed to 
as a fine example of the dismal failure 
of the political policv of Mr. Gompers 
and the American Federation of Labor. 
In this western state, while a consider- 
able number of union-card men were in 
the legislature and also in responsible 
administrative offices, occurred perhaps 
the most bitter struggle in the history of 
American labor and capital, a struggle 
which culminated in the Ludlow mas- 
sacre and in the conviction of John R. 
Lawson. 

Partly as a result of the seeming fail- 
ure of the political policy of the fed- 
eration, the unionist of today, be he radi- 
cal or conservative, is emphasizing more 
and more the importance of direct ac- 
tion by the union. Action on the indus- 
trial field—the strike, the boycott, the 
union label, the union shop—is stressed. 
The average unionist does not look with 
favor upon welfare work or upon ameli- 
orative legislation. The reformer of the 
humanitarian type is not highly esteem- 
ed by him. He is becoming distrustful 
of anything savoring of paternalism. 

The Philadelphia convention of the 


American, Federation of Labor, held in 
1914, voted down a resolution in favor 
of making an effort to secure an eight- 
hour day by means of legislative ac- 
tion, and the convention of 1915 also 
voted down a similar resolution. The 
Committee on Resolutions, to which the 
matter was referred in 1915, expressed 
the following opinion: 

“Your committee is of the opinion 
that one of labor’s first great victories 
was the winning of industrial freedom 
through the repeal of those laws through 
which the workers’ terms of employ- 
ment had been largely determined by 
legislative and judicial authorities and 
the establishment of the workers’ priv- 
ilege to organize on the industrial field, 
and, through their collective strength, 
enforce their right to have a determin- 
ing voice in the terms of their employ- 
ment.” 

The editor of a labor journal recently 
pointed out that “human liberties are 
not created by law.” And the three rep- 
resentatives of organized labor on the 
federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions insisted that new legislative and 
new administrative machinery must not 
be considered as cure-alls for the ills of 
which the wage-earner complains. They 
asked that trade unions be fostered and 
encouraged. 

It may be pointed out that legislation 
in regard to hours, minimum wages and 
factory conditions will benefit unorgan- 
ized labor more than it will the members 
of labor organizations. But organized 
labor has not habitually manifested 
much interest in improving the condi- 
tion of the unskilled and unorganized. 
From the viewpoint of the unionist, im- 
provement in working conditions or in- 
creases in wages obtained through legal 
enactment or because of voluntary con- 
cessions on the part of the employer, 
are of less import than labor solidarity 
in the face of defeat. In short, for the 
betterment of wage-earners as a class, 
organization, coherence and loyalty to 
the union are preferred to higher wages, 
a shorter working day or welfare pro- 
visions obtained without struggle or 
sacrifice. 

This attitude is being quite consistent- 
ly maintained by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the face of the fact that 
unless favored by certain strategic ad- 
vantages as in the building trades, un- 
less a fairly high degree of skill is re- 
quired as in the printing industry or in 
the case of railway engineers, or unless 
the strong union can be used to equalize 
competitive conditions as in the coal 
mining industry, labor organizations in 
the United States facing strong and hos- 
tile employers’ associations are today en- 
gaged in an uphill fight. 

In many important industries the em- 
ployers are bitterly opposed to effective 
unionism and have been able to stifle it. 
The iron and steel industry affords an 
excellerit example of enforced non- 
unionism. The Manly report to the 
Commission on Industrial Relations puts 
the case even more emphatically. “AI- 
most without exception the employes of 
the large corporations are unorganized, 
as a result of the active and aggressive 
‘non-union’ policy of the corporation 
managements. Furthermore, the labor 
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olicy of the large corporations almost 

inevitably determines the labor policy 
of the entire industry.” Since it seems 
almost impossible to bring about organi- 
zation within such industries, betterment 
through the pressure of the workers can 
best be realtzed by means of political 
action. The ballot is secret; but union 
membership cannot be successfully con- 
cealed from the spies of employers. 

European wage-earners manifest less 
distrust of legislative activity. But in 
Europe the labor party, financed by the 
workers and partisan to the interests of 
the wage-earners, is a powerful lever 
which has forced directly or indirectly 
many legislative enactments favorable 
to the interests of workingmen. In this 
country, on the other hand, outside the 
Socialist party group, labor has attempt- 
ed to work through the old parties fi- 
nanced by the business interests. It is 
very difficult for labor to show that 
ameliorative legislation has been forced 
by the ballot in the hands of the work- 
ers. And further, much legislation in 
recent decades favored by organized 
labor has been side-tracked, emascu- 
lated or found to be unenforceable. 

If legislative action favorable to the 
interests of labor came about solely as 
the result of pressure brought to bear 
by a well-organized and closely-knit 
labor party, there would be little or no 
occasion to fear that legislation in re- 
gard to hours, minimum wages and the 
like would weaken organized labor. 
Legislative work would be just as defin- 
ite a form of union activity as are 
strikes. To obtain demands through 
legislation would strengthen the solid- 
arity of labor as much as if those de- 
mands came about through activity on 
the industrial field. The weapons and 
methods of organized labor would doubt- 
less undergo certain significant changes 
after legislative activity became an im- 
portant form of union endeavor. 

The power of the American courts 
under our undemocratic constitution is 
another factor in the matter. A labor 
party in the United States might find its 
efforts in a large measure nullified in a 
way unknown to European labor parties. 
But, on the other hand, a powerful 
labor party might lead to the appoint- 
ment of men to our federal Supreme 
Court who would sanction extraordinary 
extensions of the police power. 

Unless a strictly labor party—the So- 
cialist or some new party—is able to 
gain the allegiance of many wage-earn- 
ers and become a potent political force, 
the tendency of the leaders of labor or- 
ganizations to emphasize the importance 
of purely union action will doubtless be 
more and more clearly discerned. But, 
are wage-earners sufficiently united to 
make -a strong labor party possible? 
Would a large portion of the skilled 
workers vote with the middle class— 
the small farmers, small business men, 
and professional men? The path which 
labor is to tread in the near future de- 
pends on whether the “aristocrats” of in- 
dustry do or do not join hands with the 
masses of the unskilled. 

While it is true that the trend of ma- 
chine industry and of scientific manage- 
agement is to undermine the trade or 
craft of the skilled worker, up to the 


present time many of the leading union 
organizations have not been seriously 
menaced. The building craftsmen, the 
printers and the members of the railway 
brotherhoods are among those that have 
not as yet distinctly felt the pinch. And 
these craftsmen are powerful in the labor 
world. The sooner these aristocrats of 
labor feel the pinch, the sooner may 
they be expected to join with the un- 
skilled. Then a new and momentous 
crisis in the history of labor organiza- 
tions will be reached. Then will a labor 
party be able to unite wage workers of 
all classes and grades. Action on both 
the political and the industrial field will 
follow. But until a strong and stable 
labor party is formed, it seems reason- 
able to expect that the activities of labor 
organizations will be chiefly directed to 
the industrial field. 


EST DAY FOR COLORADO 
STEEL WORKERS 


THE INDUSTRIAL representation 
plan devised by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
for the coal camps of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company is to be extended to 
the steel plant at Pueblo and the quar- 
ries of that company. In January, Presi- 
dent J. F. Welborn announced the ap- 
pointment of a “president’s industrial 
representative” in the steel works, a 
position corresponding to one that was 
created a year ago for the coal camps. 

At a meeting in the latter part of 
January between representatives of the 
company and the employes in the steel 
plant and the quarries, President Wel- 
born announced, according to the C. F. 
& I. Industrial Bulletin, “that the com- 
pany would put into effect a time sched- 
ule which would give every workman 
one day of rest each week, except in 
cases of emergency, and would do away 
with the ‘long turn’ which has been com- 
mon in the steel industry.” 

Mr. Welborn also confirmed a pre- 
vious announcement that “a new wage 
schedule was in preparation, which 
would carry increases corresponding to 
those recently granted by eastern com- 
petitors of the company.” 


USTRALASIA’S EXPERIENCE 
WITH THE MINIMUM WAGE 


MINIMUM WAGE regulation is no 
longer an experiment in Australasia, ac- 
cording to Paul Collier, who recently 
made a study of its results for the New 
York State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, but it is accepted as an inevit- 
able step in labor legislation. 

First of all, Mr. Collier finds, the law 
has given “impetus to fairer rewards for 
labor,” and the “weight of opinion is 
contrary to the supposition that the 
minimum wage is the maximum.” The 
rise of wages, he says, has kept pace 
with the increased cost of living; sweat- 
ing has been abolished, and men have 
not been displaced by women in industry. 
With the first minimum wage legislation 
there followed a slight curtailment in the 
labor force, but adjustment quickly re- 
stored it to normal. Mr. Collier con- 
cludes moreover that the creation of 
minimum wage boards has tended to 
strengthen rather than weaken the power 


of the trade unions, since they are 
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largely instrumental in nominating the 
board members and in initiating its pro- 
ceedings. 

The complete report, Minimum Wage 
Legislation in Australasia, may be ob- 
tained from the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23 street, 
New York. 


ABOR LEGISLATION BY STATE — 
AND NATION IN 1915 


- THE THREE subjects involving 
labor which received the greatest amount — 
of legislative attention in 1915 were 
workmen’s compensation, industrial com- 
missions, and unemployment. Bulletin 
186 of the United States Bureau of 
Labor, just issued, contains the text of 
all of the labor laws enacted in that 
year in forty-five states, two territories 
and the Congress of the United States, 
excepting those on compensation, which ~ 
were published in Bulletin 185. i 

Five states—Colorado, Indiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and New York—adopted 
the industrial commission plan, uniting 
under one authority the administration 
of workmen’s compensation, factory in- 
spection and other labor laws. 

In the field of unemployment the 
Illinois Legislature created a commission 
to report to the next session. California 
and Nevada passed resolutions calling ~ 
for investigation. Idaho made the only © 
effort toward any practical method of 
dealing with the problem. In a bill that 
passed the legislature it was provided 
that ‘emergency employment” on the 
state highways, for not more than sixty 
days in a year should be provided by 
county boards of commissioners for un- 
employed citizens of the United States — 
who have been for six months residents — 
of the state. One-half of the expense — 
was to be borne by the state, and refusal 
to perform the work assigned would de- 
bar one from this form of relief for the 
period of one year. This law was later — 
invalidated by the Idaho Supreme Court - 
on technical grounds. 


MENDING THR NEW JERSRY 
A COMPENSATION ACT 


THE TASK OF amending the New 
Jersey workmen's compensation law is 
not proceeding with alacrity. Only one 
bill of seven introduced has passed. 
The other six still slumber in commit- 
tee. All are essential, according to the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, ifthe defects in the old law 
pointed out in THE Survey for January 
15, are to be remedied. 

Early in the fall a get-together move- 
ment was started by the association 
among representative employers, em- 
ployes and social agencies in New Jersey. 
A voluntary committee which endeav- 
ored to draw up amendments acceptable 
to all met with cordial co-operation on 
the part of the Employer’s Liability 
Commission, the state Federation of 
Labor, social and educational organiza- 
tions, and independent manufacturers, 

Trouble began when the compensa- — 
tion bills were referred to a Senate 
committee chosen from the agricultural 
sections of the state. Hearings were 
postponed and _ additional hearings 
granted on the slightest pretext, with 
the result of effectively killing time. 


. 


Editorials 


. N editorial in the Times-Picayune, New Or- 

leans, March 4, congratulates New York 
on the preliminaries taken by Governor Whitman 
to secure federal control of quarantine at this 
port. ‘‘The rest of the country will welcome the 
change,’’ says the editorial, ‘‘recognizing the ne- 
eessity of having the. best protection against the 
invasion of disease. . . . .’’: 


New Orleans writes out of an eleven years’ ex- 
perience of the federal quarantine system. This 
system was adopted there and at other southern 
‘ports after the epidemic of 1905 had caused loss 
to commerce and had shown the insufficiency of 
existing arrangements. The strong support of 
Governor Blanchard helped to overcome the ‘‘vig- 
orous opposition first from those who held the 
state quarantine offices, where fat fees and sala- 
ries were paid and again by a number of south- 
ern senators and representatives who thought 
the proposed action an invasion of state rights 
and a surrender of state authority.’’ And as a 
result, says the editorial, — 


“The change worked admirably, to the great advantage of 
all. There has been no quarantine nor panic since, as every- 
one accepts beyond dispute the declarations and reports of 
the federal officials, and old jealousies and prejudices have 
died away under the splendid management of the federal 
Public Health Service. All the arguments are in favor of 
entrusting the defense of the country against disease to 
officers trained in sanitation and administration werk, in- 
stead of to political doctors or family physicians who under- 
stood little about it.” 


Like Louisiana, New York has an executive 
whose position on this matter is clearly defined 
and his utterances vigorous. Twice has Governor 
Whitman sent a message to the present legisla- 
ture, urging immediate action. His most recent 
words on the subject were spoken to the Bronx 

Board of Trade. Meantime newspapers spread 
rumors of reduced force and salaries at Rosebank 
that raised the question: How long will the fed- 
eral government stand for a further attentuated 
quarantine at the country’s leading port of entry? 
Yet in the press of routine business the New York 
Legislature is postponing action, and a matter of 
national importance is dragging on that might be 

settled in an hour. There loom up distinct possi- 
bilities of a federal quarantine supervision at 
New York; of delays to passengers and to com- 
merce by a double inspection; of cost to steamship 
companies, and of the friction inevitable under di- 
vided authorities. 
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HE series of articles by John Martin on 

The Four Ages of Woman which comes to 
a close in this issue of THE Survey will be the sub- 
ject of a brief symposium in rebuttal in an early 
April issue, by writers entirely competent to 
counter his most sweeping assaults on the move- 
ment toward economic independence among 
women and to consider on their merits various 
factors in his ‘‘program of humanism.’’ 

Here it may be well to set a danger signal with 
respect to his treatment in the course of his argu- 
ment of a well-defined range of labor legislation. 
In his first article he recorded that: 

“In six states, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Massachusetts and Oregon, though the law has 
not yet run the gauntlet of the courts, they [women] are 
not permitted to work in factories or workshops by 
night. a 

This law has, as a matter. of facet, run with 
complete success the gauntlet of the courts, hay- 
ing been sustained by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1915 in the case of the Schweinler Press 
vs. Williams. Although the particular case arose 
in New York, the principle sustained applies in 
all the six states named. 

At another point Mr. Martin contended: 

“A man may be terribly overworked without affecting his 
power for paternity; he may toil for twenty-three hours and 
yet become the father of a healthy child in the twenty-fourth 
hour.” 

For this optimistic assertion and the remainder 
of the same paragraph [THE Survey, February 
26, page 630], there is no scientific foundation. 
On the contrary, the hottest discussion now raging 
among British eugenists hinges upon recent in- 
vestigations which indicate that vigor of both 
parents at the initial moment of parenthood is a 
transmissible, acquired characteristic. 

Precisely to prevent the exhaustion of men both 
as fathers and bread-winners, the Supreme Court 
of Oregon has unanimously sustained as constitu- 
tional a law prohibiting the employment of adult 
men in lumber mills longer than ten hours in twen- 
ty-four. The case (Bunting vs. Oregon) is be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court for oral 
argument in April, 1916. A brief of 800 pages in 
support of the law has been compiled by Josephine 
Goldmark. Mr. Brandeis was preparing to argue 
in behalf of the law when President Wilson nomi- 
nated him for membership in that court. Argu- 
ment will be made by Felix Frankfurter of the 
Harvard Law School. 

Until this case is decided Mr. Martin’s asser- 
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tion that legislation restricting men’s working 
hours is unconstitutional must be regarded as 
prophecy with the unanimous decision of the Ore- 
gon Supreme Court weighing heavily against the 
prophet. ° 

Mr. Martin’s argument against exploiting 
wives and mothers, present and prospective, is 
fortunately now accepted by the highest court in 
the land. It is, however, most unfortunate that 
he should buttress it with extravagant claims as 
to the immunity of men to fatigue, overwork and 
loss of sleep. Aside from the biological issue 
raised, any resident of a mill town or student of 
the sweated trades knows how these things stunt 
the capacity of a working father to make his par- 
enthood mean what it should in friendship and 
association with his growing children. Men also 
need rest, leisure, hygiene, sanitation and in gen- 
eral ‘‘humanism.’’ This is shown in an article, 
both learned and readable, in the current Harvard 
Law Review, wherein Mr. Frankfurter deals con- 
vineingly with the working hours of men and the 
American constitution. 


SPRINKLERS 


l* order that the ‘‘inherent limitation of auto- 

matic sprinkler protection’? may be both 
properly and fully understood, THe Survey is 
glad not only to print Mr. Hoagland’s letter [see 
page 760] growmg out of our reports on the 
Williamsburg fire, but to add to it. 

Mr. Hoagland’s abstract number 1 correctly 
states that the explosion wrecked the sprinkler 
system. According to the Bulletin of the National 
Fire Prevention Association which recorded the 
fire, the boy was not killed by the explosion but 
was ‘‘so badly burned that he died a few hours 
later.’’ But the statement in the bulletin, ‘‘the 
cause of the fire is unknown,”’ indicates that the 
fire was the cause of the explosion rather than 
the reverse. — 

This case is important as showing (a) that 
sprinkler systems cannot be counted on to stop 
fires quickly enough to prevent explosions where 
highly combustible material is stored; and (b) 


that an explosion may wreck a sprinkler system. 


and so leave the building and its occupants en- 
tirely at the mercy of a fire. 

Mr. Hoagland’s abstract number 2 was not in- 
cluded in Tur Survey’s former statement of four 
lives lost in sprinklered buildings. The fire that 
Tur Survey counted and that Mr. Hoagland does 
not, was one that occurred in a four-story build- 
ing with brick walls, open finish, and joisted floors, 
in a room used for cutting and drying oilcloth. 


“Tt was apparent,” states the bulletin, “that almost from 
the start the fire was not controlled by the sprinklers and 


must have gained rapid headway even after the first heads’ 


opened. Apparently some of the sprinklers were obstruct- 
ed, and although they opened early in the start of the fire 
they did not prevent flames from getting bevond their con- 
trol. The fact that all the sprinklers were 286 degree heads 
was presumably the factor in making their operation slow. 


The examination of the ruins showed that quite | 


a number of sprinklers had not opened, although 


the heat in all the portions noted would seem to have been, 


intense. It had been suggested several times that 212 de- 
gree heads should be used instead of 286 degree heads. 


Two firemen were killed and several severely injured when 


one of the walls fell out.” 


This case is of importance as showing that — 
sprinklers cannot always be depended on to put © 
out fires because (a) they may be obstructed; (b) — 
the heat required to melt the plugs may be so 
high as to make the system too slow of operation 
to do any good; and (c) if there had been any © 


occupants in the building, their only hope would 
have lain in exits. 
killed because the sprinkler system failed. 


As it was, two firemen were | 


Mr. Hoagland’s abstract number 3 shows that 
the occupants of a building cannot put their trust © 
in sprinklers because the architect, or the builder © 
or the owner may have left some part of the build- — 
ing unprotected. In this case the only way of © 
escape would have been an adequate exit, which © 


was apparently lacking. 


Another reason for refusing to place all trust 
in a sprinkler system is indicated by another fire — 
recorded in the bulletin where there happened to 


be no loss of life. This fire, which was in a fiber 
plant, began in a part of the plant which was not 
equipped with sprinklers, and spread to other 
parts of the plant which were so equipped. But 


‘‘the water-supply was inadequate,’’ says the bul- © 
letin, ‘‘to supply the large number of heads that | 


finally opened.’’ 


To make even a mild case for sprinklers as 1 
savers of human life, therefore, one must be able © 
to guarantee, first, that they are to be installed © 


in every part of the building; second, that they 


are always to be supplied with water under suffi- © 
cient pressure; third, that they are not to be ob-— 
structed; fourth, that they are not to be wrecked | 


by explosives or any other causes. 


When all these conditions have been fulfilled, — 


an employe may still be burned or suffocated by 
smoke if he cannot get out of the building. Sprink- 
lers are important for the safety both of stock 
and occupants but they are not sufficient. Tuer 


Survey believes that from the standpoint of human ~ 
beings, living and working in inflammable build- | 


Shoat et ppd I idee 


tad -acawe- 


ings or in buildings with inflammable contents, — 
the fundamental necessity is the provision of ade- — 


quate exit facilities. Our rhetoric may have been 
bad in the use of the word ‘‘fundamental,’’ but 
our meaning was clear. 


Neither fireproof con-— 


struction nor a drenching from a sprinkler svs- ~ 
tem is a sufficient protection for the chokable, © 
crushable, and charable bodies of men, women, | 


and children. 


PREJUDICE 


HE United Mine Workers of America, at — 


their convention in Indianapolis, in Janu- 
ary, decided to call the attention of Congress for 
a second time to the official conduct of United 
States Judge A. G. Dayton, of the northern dis- 
trict of West Virginia, with a view to securing his 
impeachment. s 
At the last session of Congress, in February, 
1915, a resolution for the impeachment of Judge 
Dayton was introduced, and.a sub-committee of 


Editorials 


the Judiciary Committee undertook an investiga- 
tion of the charges against him. 

The report filed by this sub-committee on March 
3, at the very end of the session, proved to be 
a document of the most amazing character, not 
only in what it revealed about Judge Dayton, but 
in what it indicated as to the point of view of the 
members of the sub-committee. 

The northern district of West Virginia includes 
one of the richest bituminous coal regions of the 
country. It is not strange perhaps that Judge 
Dayton should have invested, as the report shows 
he did, in the stock of some of the companies en- 

. one . . ® : 

gaged in mining this coal. Neither is it strange 
that he should have had many eases brought into 
his court growing out of strikes in the coal fields. 
But it was strange indeed that this judge consid- 
ered himself a disinterested arbiter of such cases; 
and stranger still was the way in which he con- 
ducted them. 

The committee found that 
“during the trial of certain miners and other persons who 
were members of a labor union organization, his manner 
and language toward the defendants while upon the bench 
was that of hatred and bitterness, he at one time during the 
proceedings saying, by his own admission, from the bench, 
that if he had John P. White, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, before him, he would send him to jail 
for a year, the said John P. White not then being in court 
and not having been served with any process of said court. 

The evidence adduced shows that at times dur- 
ing these trials, Judge Dayton was very impatient of hear- 
ing what the defendants had to say, his manner was heated 
and impassioned, he was laboring under much emotional ex- 
citement, and his conduct gencrally that of one who had 
prejudged the cases before him.” [Italics ours.] 


Judge Dayton issued a permanent injunction 
restraining the United Mine Workers of America 
from peaceably persuading any employe of the 
Hitchman Coal Company to join a labor union 
since the company had a contract with its em- 
ployes that they would not join a union. His 
ruling was later reversed by the Court of Ap- 
peals; but as the case is now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court, the committee did 
not deem it proper to comment on it. The com- 
mittee refrained, also, without giving reasons, 
from comment on another injunction by Judge 
Dayton forbidding ‘‘the furnishing of aid or as- 
sistance by giving food or supplies to those who 
were on strike at that time’’ and providing ‘‘pun- 
ishment, as for contempt, of those who did so fur- 
nish aid and assistance by giving food and sup- 
plies.’’ 

Again without comment, it reported that Judge 

Dayton ‘ 
“has said in a certain case that if the evidence disclosed 
that the defendant was a member of the United Mine 
Workers of America, he wanted no further evidence to de- 
termine guilt and impose punishment as for an alleged con- 
tempt of court.” 

What conclusion was to be expected after this 
evidence which was proved to the committee’s 
satisfaction, from three congressmen responsible 
to the people, who are also lawyers,—members of 
the honorable profession from which judges are 
chosen? One of the three, D. J. McGillicuddy of 
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Maine (Democrat), recommended further proceed- 
ings looking toward impeachment. The other two, 
Warren Gard of Ohio (Democrat), and Henry G. 
Danforth of New York (Republican), thought dif- 
ferently. In the concluding paragraphs of their 
report they seemingly repudiate what they. had 


' previously stated as facts, declaring that what 


is needed is ‘‘strong particular instances of posi- 
tive evidence.’’ Hither the things they stated as 
facts were untrue, and the committee did Judge 
Dayton a cruel injustice, or they were true,—in 
which case they called for but one course of action 
hy the committee and by Congress. 

It seems inconceivable that Congress should be 
willing, as these two congressmen were, that the 
federal judiciary should continue to be burdened 
by a judge who enjoins private citizens from fur- 
nishing food to strikers; who ‘‘prejudges’’ his 
eases; who is unwilling to hear ‘‘what the de- 
fendants had to say’’; and who openly declares in 
his court that proof of membership in a union is 
sufficient evidence that the defendant is guilty. 

The report was perhaps received too late for 
action by the last Congress, but the United Mine 
Workers should see to it that the present Congress 
go on record with respect to it; and the bar asso- 
ciations of the country could take no action which 
would help more to rehabilitate the courts in the 
eyes of the working people of the country than to 


-sift these charges to the bottom and to declare 


themselves thereon. 


“PRISONERS BASE”’—THE GAME AS 
PITTSBURGH BOYS KNOW IT 


RE we becoming more humane and saner 

in our treatment of the juvenile delinquent, 

or are more children being arrested for petty 

offenses which at an earlier period would have 
been overlooked, perhaps wisely? 

The question naturally arises in reading the 
report of a study made in the East End district 
of Pittsburgh of the arrests and disposition of 639 
sixteen-year-old children, by Frederick A. Moran, 
a student in the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The primary sources 
of his material are the original dockets of five 
police stations, the records of the Juvenile Court 
and the Pittsburgh Clearing House of Charitable 
Agencies. The records examined covered a period 
of twelve years, and the investigation performed 
a public service in calling attention to a thoroughly 
neglected group of boys and girls arrested in 
Pittsburgh. 

The report states that about one-half were 
arrested for disorderly conduct or for being 
suspicious persons. The former is a charge which 
seems to cover an enormous number of offenses, 
most of them of a trivial character. With respect 


- to the latter a well-known Pittsburgh lawyer 


contends that arrests on the charge of being a 
suspicious person are quite illegal in the state of 
Pennsylvania especially when people are im- 
prisoned for any length of time. Such arrests, 
however, are made in Pittsburgh by virtue of an 
ordinance of the city of Pittsburgh and police 
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regulations made under that ordinance. The 
majority of people held on such a charge are too 
poor or too ignorant to assert their rights, or to 
employ legal counsel, and although they may have 
broken the. law there is no justification for im- 
prisoning them without a definite charge being 
lodged against them. 

The report further states that out of the 639 
children arrested, 378 were discharged, presum- 
ably innocent. This proportion is not unustal as 
shown by the figures of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mittee, for the first six months of the Boys’ Court 
show that 83 per cent of the quasi-criminal cases 
were discharged, and 46 per cent of the criminal 
(misdemeanor) cases were also discharged. Most 
of these boys brought into the Chicago Boys’ 
Court had spent at least twenty-four hours in the 
police stations, and many others had been weeks 
or months in the jail awaiting trial. 

The Pittsburgh report of the disposition of the 
children shows that 80 were fined from $1 to $50, 
44 were sent to jail (four of them on the innocuous 
charge of corner-loafing), 26 were sent to the 
workhouse, 8 to the central police station for final 
disposition, 38 were held to the Criminal Court, 
22 were disposed of to miscellaneous agencies, and 
39 only were sent to the Juvenile Court although 
the report states that 137 were found to be 
Juvenile Court cases. Since so many of these 
and other youthful offenders were only sixteen 
years of age, would it not be well for the Juvenile 
Court law of Pennsylvania to be amended so as to 
include, as does the Illinois law, all boys under 
seventeen, and all girls under eighteen years of 
age? 

“To fine a child seems futile unless one proceeds 
on the ‘‘contributing to delinquency’’ theory 
that it is good for the parent who pays the fine. 
To send a child of sixteen to jail to be confined 
with criminals can hardly be thought to bring 
about the reformation of the child, and to send 
him to a workhouse with only hoboes and idlers 
for his companions seems very shortsighted. 

This whole method of dealing with the juvenile 
offender seems to be wrong. To arrest a boy for 
a trivial offense, to confine him in a police station 


over night in company with drunks and disreputa- 


ble characters, rouses in him a hatred of the law 
and a desire to ‘‘get even’’ with the police. 
Chicago is trying to avoid this difficulty by is- 
‘suing summons to boys between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-one years who are caught violat- 
ing city ordinances; that is, they are not arrested 
and taken to police stations, but given a summons 
requiring their presence in court the following 
day to answer the charges against them. It is 
hoped that this more humane method of bringing 
boys into court will not only keep them out of the 
police stations, but will help to instill in them a 
greater respect for the law, and at the same time 
establish between them and the police a better un- 
derstanding. The Boys’ Court of Chicago has 
Jurisdiction over boys between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-one years; that is, boys who are 
too old for the Juvenile Court and yet are not of 
legal age. 


Reference is made also to some eomparative 
experience of the Chicago Boys’ Court. To quote: 


“The Psychopathic Laboratory records of the Municipal — 


Court of Chicago already show that a large proportion, ~ 
especially the repeaters, are mentally subnormal. Dr. Will- 


iam J. Hickson, director of the laboratory, reports that out 
of the 245 boys examined, 207 or 84.49 per cent were 
morons (age 7 to 12 mentally), 208.16 per cent were bor- 
der-line cases. He found only 18 cases out of the 245, 7.34 — 
per cent, who gave a normal development, and some of 


these showed mental defects in contrast to mental defec- — 


tiveness.” 


This is net the first time that the statement 
that 84.49 per cent of the cases examined were 
morons has been incorrectly used as showing that 
84 or 85 per cent of the boys in the Boys’ Court 
are feebleminded. As a matter of fact, the arti- 
cle from which Mr. Moran quotes does not show © 
this at all and does not claim to show it. It was ~ 
pointed out in this article, published in the Ameri- — 
can Journal of Sociology last May, that from May ~ 
1 to June 15, 1914, 1,233 cases were disposed of in — 
the Boys’ Court, and that only 245, or 20 per — 
cent of the boys were examined. Moreover, the 


20 per cent who were examined were picked cases ~ 


and not ‘‘random samples’’ of all the boys ~ 
brought in. The boys sent to the laboratory to be © 
examined were those unable to secure bail, or — 
those who had committed the most serious of- — 
fenses and who appeared to the judge or to the © 
social worker in the court .to be distinetly sub- 
normal. Practically none of the boys who were 
out on bail were examined. 


Since the boys who were examined in the psycho- ~ 
pathic laboratory represented the cases that — 
seemed to be mentally defective, the fair way of 
presenting the statistics would be to say that 84 
per cent of the 20 per cent of the boys who ap- 
peared to be mentally deficient were found to be ~ 
so when they were examined in the psychopathic — 
laboratory. It is, of course, a misuse of the sta- 
tistics to go beyond this and claim that the re- 
sults of the examination of the low grade 20 per © 
cent can be applied to all of the boys brought — 
into court, and the article itself makes no such 
claims, but it can easily be seen how Mr. Moran 
misinterpreted the figures. 

To bring a boy, either by arrest or by summons, 
into court, is only the first step. We need a con- 
structive program, including such agencies as a 
house of detention, if the boy is held for trial, 
where he can have schooling or be put at manual 
training and fitted to do his share of the world’s 
work; a farm school where he can be committed 
if it is found necessary for the protection of 
society that he be deprived of his liberty, and a 
sufficiently large adult probation department to 
provide that he can be put on probation, and care- 
ful supervision made of his home, his recreation, 
his work and his friends. | 

The melancholy record of these children in 
Pittsburgh stirs within us the old sense of com- 
punction that the problem -of the juvenile de- 
linquent is not being dealt with adequately. 


Lovisn pe Koven Bowen. 


Communications 
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JOHN MARTIN 


To THE Epitor: May I inquire why 
THE SurRVEY is inflicting its readers with 
the inane articles by a person named 
John Martin? I have always before 
considered your paper worth while, but 
these articles lack ordinary intelligence 
and in my opinion injure the entire tone 
of the magazine. 

Crayton T. Lyne. 

Roselle, N. J. 


To THE Epitor: Let me suggest to M. 
Mulford, of Roselle, N. J., who writes 
in your issue for March 11 concerning 
John Martin’s Four Ages of Woman not 
to worry. Such ridiculous reasoning and 
arguments as are portrayed therein could 
never do any harm to our sex or to the 
cause of suffrage. No, let us not have 
these articles suppressed. We want to 
see how the other half thinks (?). 


‘ Horrip FEMINIsT. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


To tHE Epiror: I want to thank THE 
Survey, for Mr. Martin’s articles, espe- 
cially The Married Woman in Industry, 
which I enjoyed very much indeed. He 
seems to be a very good judge of fem- 
inine character, and I think a rather fair 
one. Unlike the lady from Roselle, it 
gives me great pleasure to read some- 
thing that: “savors strongly of anti-suf- 
frage” and I am eagerly looking for the 
fourth article. 

H. D. McEtwatrn. 

Faribault, Minn. 


To tHE Epitror: I have read THE 
SuRvEY with increasing interest, and I 
am especially pleased with Mr. Martin’s 
articles on The Four Ages of Woman. 
I believe God intended woman to work 
as well as man, but He gave to woman 
a particular work to do, a most beautiful 
work, and no other that she can ever 
undertake, no matter what wealth or 
fame it may bring her, will ever afford 
her the supreme satisfaction and happi- 
ness that the divinely appointed task 
gives, and as a woman, a wife, and a 
mother, I wish to express my hearty 
appreciation of these timely articles. 


Minnie M. BRECKENRIDGE. 
{Mrs. Henry W. BrecKENRIDGE. | 


Providence. 


To tHe Epitor: “Practically every 
investigation of the reasons for the en- 
try of women into industry has shown 
that their presence in industrial occupa- 
tions is almost wholly in response to the 
necessity for earning a living,” say Dr. 
B. S. Warren and Edgar Sydenstricker 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

No doubt work under present condi- 
tions is bad for womanhood, for wife- 


hood, and for motherhood. Mr. Martin 
has one more instalment of his series of 
articles in which to show that starvation 
is better. 
Soton De Leon. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


FREE COPIES OF THE SURVEY 


To tHE Eprtor: Do you know any- 
one who would like THE Survey after 
a friend of mine has finished with it? 

Last year you published several names 
and I have been sending my copy regu- 
larly. 

In your communications last week, 
Walter Frank of Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
writes of used Christmas cards. The 
Church Periodical Club, 281 Fourth ave- 
nue is very glad to distribute them. Our 
branch sent out over 7,000 last year. 


Mary T. B. Herne. 
[Mrs. Grorce A. Hetme.] 
35 West 56 street, 
New York. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


To THE Eprror: In Tue Survey for 
March 11 is printed a letter from Wal- 
ter Frank suggesting that an effort be 
made to collect used Christmas and New 
Year cards and distribute them among 
poor children who might enjoy them. 

This very work is being done by at 
least one society—the Church Periodical 
Club of the Episcopal church. Ever 
sincé 1888 this club has been forwarding 
cards, pictures, and magazines to those 
who would otherwise have none—pris- 
ons, hospitals and schools in isolated dis- 
tricts. They are also greatly appreciated 
by adult Indians, because in many cases 
they cannot read and the pictures give 
them great pleasure. 

Addresses to which cards may be sent 
may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Otto 
Heinigke, 420 Ovington avenue, Bay 
Ridge aN ae Y. 

EpitH Roserts. 

Brooklyn. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


To tHE Epitor: The Rev. John A. 
Ryan’s article in THE Survey for March 
4, moves an old subscriber to make an 
observation or two. I find myself so 
thoroughly in accord with the spirit and 
in general with the conclusion of Father 
Ryan’s article that I would not seem to 
offer anything in the way of carping 
criticism. However, Father Ryan’s quo- 
tation from Professor King illustrates 
a common but unworthy conception of 
the marriage relation. It seems to me 
that the sexual relation in wedlock may 
well be an enobling expression of life. 
In this sense reproduction becomes only 
a by-product although a most important 
one. If reproduction were it’s only 
sanction the normal married life would 


be immoral. Is it not the experience 
of high-minded men and women that be- 
tween those who love unselfishly these 
relations inspire and purify? Where, 
for unselfish reasons, reproduction is in- 
advisable, contraceptive measures may 
be only a means to fulness of life. 

The cosmic urge of procreation seems 
to argue its vital desirability. Life seems 
anything but a blessing to myriads of the 
teaming millions and yet few are will- 
ing to surrender it. Faith in a moral 
order insists that ultimately life shall 
prove to be a good gift to everyone. 
Human passion may be interpreted as 
the knocking of unborn souls at the gate 
of life. 


Rev. Louris A. WALKER. 


[First Unitarian Society] 
Middleboro, Mass. 


EXITS OR SPRINKLERS 


To tHe Epitor: The editor of THE 
Survey says [see the issue for Janu- 
ary 8] I am “entirely right in saying that 
the ‘fundamental thing to do is to put 
out the fire.” He says I am wrong 
if I mean to imply that the matter of 
exits is not more fundamental. More 
fundamental? Is that possible? 

Tue Survey is concerned more about 
protecting life than property. The im- 
plication is that exits protect life. They 
do not. They supply a means of reach- 
ing safety outside buildings, a means 
which those who desire safety must use 
voluntarily. This imposes the burden of 
responsibility for the safety of life upon 
those whose lives must be saved. And 
why the difference in the concern for 
safety of property and of life? Isn't 
the protection of property also protec- 
tion of life? 

It is maintained that so long as fires 
occur there must be “adequate means of 
getting away from them while they are 
being put out.’ The editor overlooks 
the fact that all of the hue and cry over 
exits results from fearful holocausts in 
buildings not equipped with automatic 
sprinklers—buildings in which there was 
need of getting away from fires and 
the victims did not get away. Nothing 
like the fatal fires in the High street 
factory in Newark, the Triangle waist 
factory in New York, the Freeman over- 
all factory in Binghamton and the Dia- 
mond factory in Brooklyn has ever hap- 
pened in a building equipped with sprink- 
lers, yet the sociological savants would 
have the owners of properties equipped 
to control incipient fires provide the 
same sort of exit required in properties 
not so equipped. 

Where is the need of vacating a build- 
ing in which a fire is put out as soon as 
it starts? Thousands of fires occur an- 
nually in sprinklered buildings; few, if 
any, are vacated while fires are being 
extinguished. Fires are frequent, especi- 
ally in winter, in New England sprin- 
klered shoe factories, but not so the 
exits. In many instances most of the 
workers in the buildings do not know 
anything has happened until it is all over 
and the fire department apparatus rolls 
up, in response to the automatic sprin- 
kler alarm. 

The need of exits is said to arise 
from the panic hazard. And fires are 
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imagined to be. the only cause of panics! 
Several years ago in a Massachusetts 
factory a rat jumped out of a lunch 
basket and precipitated a panic among 
some hundreds of girls. Many were 
injured, some seriously, in endeavoring 
to get out of the building. Is not this 
instance sufficient justification for an 


agitation for exits for those who would - 


seek escape from the imaginary peril of 
rats? 

The editor of THE Survey says that 
sprinkler systems have “inherent limita- 
tion as protectors of human beings from 
heat, smoke and panic’ and seeks to 
justify this declaration by referring to 
three fires in sprinklered buildings in 
which four persons lost their lives and 
others were seriously injured. The ac- 
counts of these fires appear in the cur- 
rent issue of the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. 

The editor is right; there was this loss 
of life. The fires show the “inherent 
limitation” of automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection. And that the “inherent limita- 
tion’”” may be properly understood it is 
hoped that THE Survey will give space 
to the following brief abstracts from 
the reports of the fires: ; 

1. An explosion occurred in a small 
one-story wooden out-building, used for 
mixing a waterproofing material of 
resin, benzol and alcohol, wrecked the 
sprinkler equipment and killed a small 
boy. 

2. In a small one-story wooden out- 
building used for washing gun-cotton, 
an explosion occurred which wrecked 
the building, and, of course, the sprin- 
kler system, and killed two men. 

3. In a brick machine-shop, . three 
stories high with basement, and sprin- 
klered throughout except in the base- 
ment, a fire occurred in the basement, 
and gained headway, unchecked. In a 
few minutes oil-soaked wood in the floor- 
ing of the first story was ablaze, and the 
smoke from the imperfect combustion 
smothered a man. 

I. G. Hoacranp. 

New York. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


To tHE Enitor: ‘I am enclosing here- 
with a study in infant mortality that may 
be of interest to your readers. At any 
rate, it may help in the investigation of 
this subject that will result in benefiting 
the babies. 

From 1904 to 1914 inclusive, a period 
of eleven years, 76,254 children were 
born in Cincinnati. During the same 
period there were 9,367 deaths. 
proportion of deaths to thé number of 
births was 12.28 per cent. 

Covering the same period of eleven 
years the Children’s Home of Cincinnati 
placed in adoptive homes 311 babies one 
year old and under. Twenty-five of this 
number died. The percentage of deaths 
to the number of children placed is 8 
per cent. 

Covering the same period of eleven 
years the Children’s Home placed in 
adoptive homes 70 babies one month old 
and under. Eight out of this number 
died. The percentage of deaths to the 
number placed is 11.4 per cent. 


The 


Covering the same period of eleven 
years the Children’s Home placed in 
adoptive homes 183>babies five months 
old and under. Nineteen out of this 
number died. The percentage of deaths 
to the number placed is 10.4 per cent. 

The city record of mortality, babies 
12 months old and under, 12.28 per cent. 

The home record of mortality, babies 
1 month old and under, 11.4 per cent. 
The home record of mortality, babies 5 
months old and under, 10.4 per cent. 
The home record of mortality, babies 12 
months old and under, 8 per cent. 

In the city, of babies 12 months old 
and under, 1 out of 8 die. Babies adopted 
one month old and under, -1 out of 9 die. 
Babies adopted five months old and un- 
der, 1 out of 10 die. Babies adopted 
twelve months old and under, 1 out of 
12 die. 

Babies adopted one month old and 
younger are 1 point better off. Babies 
adopted five months old and younger are 
2 points better off. Babies adopted 
twelve months old and younger are 4 
points better off. 

R. A. Loneman. 
[The Children’s Home.] 
Cincinnati. 


JOTTINGS 


Nathan Cohen, the man without a country, 
who was released by the Ellis Island au- 
thorities to the Hebrew Sheltering and Im- 
migrant Aid Society [see THE Survey for 
April 10, 1915] died on March 4. 


Five Florida cities have passed the stand- 
ard transportation agreement, as to the 
passing on of vagrants, as a result of the 
convention of mayors held at Jacksonville 
lsee Tur Survey for February 5]. The 
cities are Jacksonville, Macon, Savannah, 
Charlotte and Winter Park. The mayor of 
Winter Park, a small town, has bought 300 
copies of the pamphlet, Passing On, and 
will give one to every registered voter. 


To secure accommodations in state insti- 
tutions for the feebleminded of New York 
city proportionate to the share of state taxes 
paid by the city, the Field Workers’ Com- 
mittee for the Feebleminded has been or- 
ganized at the suggestion of Susan Hoag- 
land of the Brooklyn Juvenile Protective 
Association and with the co-operation of 
leading social agencies. Appeals have been 
made to the legislature to relieve the crowd- 
ing in various institutions and particularly 
to reserve for New York city the new build- 
ing now in process of erection at the 
State Custodial Asylum of Newark. 


Not even music is lacking in the health 
crusade of the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress, for lively “battle hymns” have been 
written to the tunes of Dixie and Tipperary. 
More than 90 speakers in the field of public 
health and social service are announced for 
the fifth annual meeting at New Orleans, 
April 12-16, and 1,800 delegates are expect- 
ed from 24 states. Ex-Governor Hooper 
of Tennessee is quoted as saying that “no 
movement organized in the South in 50 
years has so powerfully influenced public 
opinion for good in the same length of time 
as the Southern Sociological Congress.” 
Copies of the social program of the congress, 
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its challenge, its. creed and crusade, some 
“healthgrams” and other information may 
be had of the secretary, J. E. McCulloch, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Preliminary program announcements for 
the forty-third National Conference of 
Charities and Correction at Indianapolis, 
May 10-17, have been issued in conference 
bulletin No. 73, which may be had of the 
secretary, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. Outstanding features are 
the promise of a thorough-going examina- 
tion of the relation of the public 
school to child welfare programs and agen- 
cies, under the chairmanship of Julia C. 
Lathrop; the new Committee on Inebriety, 
which will discuss some of the larger prob- 
lems of alcoholism under the chairmanship — 
of Bailey B. Burritt of New York; and the — 
other new committee, with Graham R. Tay- 
lor of New York as chairman, which will 
break new ground in a series of popular 
papers on the Promotion of Social Pro- — 
grams. 


In the untimely death of Ina Law Robert- ~ 
son, founder of the Eleanor Clubs of Chi- 
cago, hundreds of self-supporttng young 
women have suffered a personal loss, as 
friend and home maker, rather than as 
philanthropist or reformer. Eighteen years 
ago, when a ‘student at the University of 
Chicago, she saw the need for homes at 
moderate cost for self-supporting women. 
Interesting some of her friends, she opened ~ 
the first Eleanor Club in 1898. Now there 
are six clubs, accommodating about 600 
women, besides a rest room in the down- 
town district.. There is also a club house 
for younger girls, many of them cash girls 
in department stores. 


The Jewish Immigration Bulletin, organ 
of the Hebrew Shelterirg and Immigrant 
Aid Society, takes exception to a statement 
in THE SuRvEY’s commendatory note on the 
work of that organization referring to the 
separation of Jewish families “by distance 
and by ignorance of the art of writing.” 
The great majority of immigrant Jews are, 
of course, able to write in the Yiddish lan- 
guage and in Hebrew letters. But inability 
to write an address in Roman letters in 
practice amounts to “ignorance of the art 
of writing,” so far as European post of- 
fices are concerned, although some other 
phrasing of it would have been more pre 
cise and felicitous. In fact, there are men 
and boys around East Side post offices 
who make a profession of assisting immi- 


ARMENIA 


MUST BE HELPED. 
SO MUST 


PERSIA, PALESTINE, SYRIA. 


FOOD, CLOTHING and MEDICINE are bein 
furnished to the STARVING, DESTITUTE ane 
DISEASED by American missionaries and 


consuls. 


ONE DOLLAR FEEDS ONE 
REFUGEE FOR ONE MONTH 


YOUR BENEVOLENCE IS NEEDED NOW. 
Every cent goes for relief. member of the 
Committee pays all expenses. All contributions 
should be sent to 


CHARLES R. CRANE, Treas., 
Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


James L. Barton, Ch. Samnel T. Dutton, Secy. 
Beware of Solicitors. 


‘ap amphlets 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, ‘ours aud Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


‘“Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Ihe Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


MATRON for Receiving Home of a 
ome-finding society in the middle West. 
Address 2281 Survey. 


WANTED-—Jewish social worker of re- 
finement and experience to take charge of a 
social settlement in Cincinnati. Address 
Robert S. Marx, 803 Gwynne Bldg., Cin-. 
cinnati, O. 


TEACHER, of experience and culture, 
WJewess, to direct clubs in orphanage, three 
evenings per week. Apply in writing to 
Superintendent, Ralph Ave. and Pacific St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


MT. SINAI HOSPITAL 
FIFTH AVENUE and 100th STREET 


The position of Assistant Superintendent (non- 
resident) will shortiy be vacant. Applications 
will be received for men trained in or qualified 
for medical administrative work. Address S. S. 
Goluwater, M. U., Superintendent. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, executive, fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ club, probation and associated 
charities work, seeks opening in larger city. 
Address Social Service Bureau, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


POSITION wanted by young man. Good 
executive. Two years with Charity Organ- 
ization Society, trained in case work; two 
years in public health exhibit, and publicity 
work. G. F. G., Box 167, Sodus, N. Y. 


YOUNG man, five years’ executive work, 
2 years’ social settlement work experience, 
arts graduate, University of Toronto, seeks 
social employment, juvenile delinquency pre- 
ferred. Address 2284, SURVEY. 


YOUNG, married man, executive, twelve 
years’ experier:ce in training of boys, splen- 
ldid results, now engaged, desires position 
where experience counts. Address 2286, 

— SurRVEY. 


’ 


PRIVATE secretary or confidential clerk. 
Social service and social welfare experienice. 
Address 2288, Survey. 


WOMAN with six years’ experience in 
settlement and investigational work wants 
an administrative position. Address 2290, 
SurvEY. 


EMPLOYMENT manager, six years’ ex- 
“perience with female employees. lefer- 
‘ences. Address 2291, Survey. 


grarts in addressing letters and parcels. 
The chief cause, however, of lacking con- 
nection between Russian Jews and their 
American relatives, according to the Bulle- 
lin, is the loss of addresses when hordes 
of Jews, deprived of their possessions, 
were driven into the interior of Russia in 
the course of the present war. ~~ 


Child victims of tuberculosis, wards of 
the Cleveland Anti-Tuberculosis League, 
are going “back to the farm” in search 
of health. Equipment of the league’s tuber- 
culosis tent colony at Woodland Hills, just 
within the city limits, is being transferred 
to the City Farms at Warrensville, several 
miles farther out, where, at a cost of $4,000, 
the league has established a new open-air 
sanatorium which the city will now take 
over and maintain. The new quarters will 
accommodate from 50 to 60 children, double 
the capacity of the old tent colony. Dr. 
H. L. Rockwood will be in charge. 


The 1915 death-rate among babies under 
one year of age in St. Louis was the lowest 
of any year on record, and is among the 
lowest of any city in the country, accord- 
ing to a report just. made public by the 
St. Louis Pure Milk Commission. The 
death-rate was 80 in 1,000, a reduction from 
a rate of 103 in the previous year. The 
great falling off in deaths is held to be due 
to, first, the persistent campaigns of the 
Health Department, the Pure Milk Com- 
mission and other social agencies for the 
last fifteen years, together with the enforce- 
ment of the new pure milk law during the 
past year, and second, to the unusually cool 
summer. 


CoNSTITU- 
TIONAL Law. Bvy Felix Frankfurter. The 
Tlarvard Taw Review’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Reprinted from the Harvard 
Law. Review. 


A Stupy or READING STREET Car Servicer. By 
John P. Fox and Vreceding Reports of the 
Transportation Committee. January, 1918. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Reading, Pa. 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS IN THE MINNESOTA 
INSTITUTIONS. For the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1915. Under the direction of the 
State Board of Control, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STIMULATING PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE FEFBLE- 
MINDED: JVlow It Was Done in New Jersey. 
Bulletin No. 2. Committee on Provision for 
the Feehleminded, 501-502 Empire building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE Goop RELIGION. By Charles F. Dole. 
eo of Printing of the North End Union, 
oston, 


MOTHER’S PENSION LEGISLATION IN New YorK 
AND OtTnER STATES. RBv William FE. Ilannan, 
legislative reference librarian. New York 
state library legislative bulletin 41. May 1, 
1916. No. 614. The University of the State 
of New York, Albany. 

America’s ASIATIC PROBLEM. By Sidney L. 
Gulick. International Polity News. Vol. 
1. No. 3. Price 5 cents. The Federation of 
International Polity Clubs, 40 Mt. Vernon 
street, Boston, 


INFANT MORTALITY AND THE SIzZP OF THE 
Famizty. By Henry H. Wibbs, Jr.. Columbia 
University. New York city. Reprinted from 
the Quarterly Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, New Series, No. 111. 


THR FEEBLE-MINDED. By William F. Drewry, 
M.D., Petersburg, Va. 


RURAL SCHOOLHOUSES AND GROUNDS. 
suggestions for the erection, repair, and 
equipment of school buildings with state 
aid and a classifieation of consolidated schools. 
Bulletin No. 52. Issued by Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

THA JUVENILE CRIMINAL IN A STATE Cor- 
RECTIONAL INSTITUTION. By Guy C. Ilanna, 
superintendent Indiana Boys’ School, Plain- 
field, Ind. 


Hours or LABor AND REALISM IN 


With 


167 


PAMPHLETS 


Mobilizing against Alcohol 
By ELIZABETH TILTON 


Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


FOR THE HOME 


BULLETINS: <{Five-Gent Meals,” 10c; “Food 


aS Values,” 10c; “* Free-Hand Cook- 
ing, 10c; *“The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
a dee path 15c: ‘The Profession of Home-Making,” 
lome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics. 519 West 69th St.. Chicago 


™» WORLD'S SOGIAL EVIL 


Published by Saul Bros., Chicago. 400 Pages, $1.50 
By BURGESS. Introduction by Graham Taylor 


We bought 700 of this remarkable book. 
While they last offer them at $1.25 postpaid. 


Send check or M. O. to THE BOOK REVIEW. 
Circular Free DESPLAINES, ILL. 


The Lyceum World 


Arthur E. Grinzle, Editor, 
Indianapolis. Ind. 


Among the magazines of this country 
pushing forward steadily each year, 
through good times and hard times, is 
one which to-day is appreciated in every 
home where it enters, by every member 
of an intelligent family. because it brings 
INSTRUCTION, INSPIRATION and EN- 
TERTAINMENT—twelve months _ for 
only $1.00. 

It is an absolutely independent Lyceum 
Magazine, containing the ablest discus- 
sions on Literary, Musical, Entertain- 
ment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. 
It gives those hints which make the 
effective Public Speaker, After-Dinner, 
Commencement and Special Occasion 
Orator, and the pleasing RKeciter and 
Musician. while it broadens and uplifts 
all life through its varied literary arti- 
eles, which during the year will include 
subjects not discussed in such manner 
elsewhere. 


Have You Ability as Speaker, Enter- 


tainer, Musician, Story-Teller? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua plat- 
forms to-day demand the finest and_ best 
talent men and women possess. Strong 
personality, unique ability, and out-of- 
the-ordinary methods of presentation are 
especially demanded. Men and women 
with ability have come into this field 
and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an 
evening. THE LYCKUM WORLD is al- 
ways looking for such, and the editor 
is ready to help ‘‘discover’’ such talent. 
If you want work of this kind, write a 
personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription, 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, 
Dignified and Delightful 


Employment ? 

Many well-bred, intelligent, educated 
men and women find it a delight to act 
as representatives and meet the commit- 
teemen of lecture courses and Chau- 
tauquas.. The work is pleasant and 
some have made as high as $10,000.00 
in six months without much effort. 
Teachers, ministers and other  profes- 
sional men and women are pleased to do 
this work, and many cultured people 
are wanted. State your experience, time 
you can give, age, ete., and make ap- 
plication. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. L. W,: 


Please send a year’s subscrivtion, for 
which I herewith send you $1.00, to the 
following addresss : 


Address. 


NOTE—No Free Copies. Samnles sent 
for 15 cents or four copies 
for 50 cents. 


Semi 


Clie HE pero aim of the 
School is not to ‘“‘cram” 
Net York School students for a_ specific 
nf position but to Pie a 
ms 3 sional training for social work; 
Philanths DP to offet anand in methods 
[Odibaste? otrect which have general applicability, 
rather than give a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the routine of a particular office. Increas- 
ing emphasis. is placed on the full course of two years, 
which is accepted by Columbia University as satisfying 
half the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
or one-quarter of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Entrance examinations, which 
are required of all students, will be held on May 6 and 
September 12. The School’s General Announcement 
for 1916-17, just printed, is sent free on +cquest. It is 
particularly commended to college seniors, to social 
workers who seek to improve their professional standing, 
and to those who are called upon to advise young men 
and women in choosing a vocation. 


A STUDY OF THE GREAT WAR AND IMPERIALSIM 


SOCIALISM OR GANIZED Socialism collapsed 
in the European erisis; but Socialist 
thought is providing us with an authen- 


AN D WAR tic, realistic interpretation of the causes 
and consequences of the Great War. 


HE whole world is interested in the 
By Louis B. Boudin attitude and conclusions of the 


Author of Socialists. 


“Theoretical System of Karl \/[R. BOUDIN'S book deals with the 
Marx,” “Government by prime cause of the war—Imperialism, 
Judiciary,’ etc. Mr. Boudin indicates that Imperialism is 
the political expression of a change in 
the economics of Capitalism; that Im- 
perialism is motivated upon the export 
Price, $1.10 Postpaid of capital, principally in the form of iron 
and steel as “means of production” in 

undeveloped countries. 

CREE + QUATRE CR, EN ere ee 


: . eae, LL phases of the war are covered— 
New Review Publishing including the “cultural” and “racial.”’ 
Association The historian, the economist and the 
sociologist unite in a volume of the 

256 Broadway, New York City utmost interest and importance. 


PAMPHLETS 


OF THE 
Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago 


The following publications may be purchased 
from the Juvenile Protective Association, 816 
South Halsted St., Chicago. Add one cent 
for postage to purchase price of each pamphlet. 


“Boys in the County Jail’? 1913 2c 
“Colored People in Chicago”? 1913 5c 
“Crime in Chicago.’’ Reprinted from the New 
Republic, 1915 : 2c 
ae coe of Illegitimate Children in Chicago” 


“Five and Ten Cent Theatres’”” 1911 5c 
Sat amplened in Hotels and Restaurants” 


“Manual of Juvenile Laws in Illinois’ 1916 25c¢ 


“‘Most Popular Recreation controlled by the 
Liquor Interests’ 1911 Se 


“On the Trail of the Juvenile Adult Offender’’ 

1912 10c 
“The Real Jail Problem” 1915 5c 
The Saturday Half Holiday’? 1915 2c 
“Some Legis!>tive Needs in Illinois” 1914 5e 


“A Study Mentally Defective Children in 
in Chiva, 1”? 1915 : 

“‘What should be done for Chicago women of- 
fenders.”’ Report of the City Council Crime 


Committee, 1916 5c 
“A Study of Bastardy Cases’’ 1913 Se 
“The Block System of the Juvenile Protective 
Association” 1916— k 2c 
“Child Beggars and Peddlers on the streets of 
Chicago’ 1916 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


Staten Island : 


Small modern farm, near New Dorp. 
Situated on high land in centre of island. 
14 acres, 3-story stone house, completely 
furnished, 12 rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, ver- 
anda enclosed with glass, Annex adjoining 
containing 1 large room. Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gard- 
ner’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchard, yielding plentifully. 10 minutes 
from trolley. Has been occupied for the 
past 2 years as a Home for Girls. For fur- 
ther information, apply to 3 
MRS. P, MALI, 8 Fifth Avenue, 37 Sprin 


“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR” 
—Chicago Evening Post 


The Cry for Justice 


An Anthology of the literature 
of Social Protest 


**A new world’s history, and a vision of hope for the 
world’s future."’"— Review of Reviews. 

“It will pursue and ultimately possess you; it is world 
literature.” —Washington Star. 

“* A peculiar book, a remarkable book, a book that 
can be ocd into or read systematically with unflag- 
ging interest,’"— Terra Haute Star, 

“It could take a useful placein any library.""-Buffalo 
Express, 891 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. 


AtA Booksellers or from the Publishers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 


NATIONAL DEFENSE- EUROPEAN WAR 


and 35 equally vital questions thoroughly 
discussed’ in THR HANDBOOK SERIES, 
The wost important arguments on both 
sides of cach topic are presented for your 
ready reference. Tndispensable to well- 
informed people, Cloth, $1.00 each, post 
paid, = For complete list. address 


C. H. WILSON CO., BOX S, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Investigate the Single Tax 
“*The Single Tax: What It Is ‘"— Georze. 
“* The Disease arity “‘— Bolton Hall. 
“* The Single ‘l’ax and the Business Man."'— Rusby. 
Allthree booklets and The Public, the paper with the 
Single Tax point of view, 13 weeks for 25 cents. 


THE PUBLIC, Ellsworth Bldg., CHICAG' ; 


